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JIM BURL ESON AND LABOUR ER SMITH 

The Little Artist Down East 



Who does not love this little artist, caught, by our photographer sauntering through the 
;/ »*’ ; * ; - ; picture gallery in Whitechapel? x . 


THE MAN WHO 
LOVED WORK 

LABOURER J. SMITH 

How Johannesburg Settled a 
Knotty Problem 

HAPPY WORKMAN WHO. 
WOULD NOT STOP 

Some weeks ago wc told'the story, of 
Labourer J. Smith of Johannesburg, who 
for 15 months had persisted in working 
for -1 lie town-with - his pick and -shovel 
without pay, and who was still going on 
with bis work when we last heard of him. 

Wc said we should like to hear more 
about this good fellow, and a Johannes¬ 
burg correspondent sends us another 
chapter of his history. - 

With dogged persistence, Labourer J. 
Smith lengthened out his unpaid labour 
for the town from 15 to 18 months. 
Nobody could stop him working. The 
forenaan of the works wrote to the town 
engineer, and the town engineer wrote 
to the town clerk, and between them 
an appeal was made to the police auth¬ 
orities as To the best way of stopping the 
work Qf this man,; who would work 
whether paid or not.. . *. 

/ Arrested for Working 

The police sent a constable to warn 
him ; but a day or two after Smith was 
at the place’ again, "whereupon he was 
brought before the magistrates on the 
charge of being found working / . '■* 

' But what- could the poor magistrates 
do ? Even a lawyer could not argue 
working into a crimed AYtiat the magis¬ 
trates did was to send Labourer Smith toa 
doctor; and’ when the doctor reported 
that he was'sound in mirid arid body 
there was nothing left for the police to 
do but to inform the municipality "that 
they could Mo nothing. 

Nor could the council itself think of 
anything further. They had tried to 
get rid of their most faithful* servant, 
who had been discharged with a" gratuity 
and could not, therefore, be re-engaged, 
and they had utterly failed. As one of 
them said, Labourer■ J.: Smith had 
shown'that he was “.'fire-proof/' 

Victory at Last 

Meantime, ofiers of . employment 
crowded in from all quarters for this 
man who loved work. .From farm and 
ranch and sugar estate came shouts to 
Labourer Smith that he was wanted, 
but he bent his*back to his old work for 
Johannesburg city—for nothing. ’ ’* 

At’last it’ became quite clear that if 
Johannesburg was prospering out of the 
work :of its faithful servant he was 
doing badly out of it. He was obviously 
nearing the end of his resources, and’ was 
falling off physically through poor food. 

Then it was, and not till then, that 
this unconquerable man won through to 
victory. No less a trio than the mayor, 
the chairman of the works committee, 
and the town engineer had a consulta¬ 
tion, They did what thev surely could 


have done before. How would it be, 
they asked, if they took Labourer Smith 
on as a contractor ? 

A good deal of painting,, well within 
Smith's powers, needed doing; would 
Smith undertake it at a contract price ? 
. / “ Certainly," replied Mr. Smith, “as 
it was for the municipality/' And so it 
was, fixed up; and Labourer J. Smith, 
after 18 months’ free work for Johannes¬ 
burg, has become Contractor J. Smith. 

“ What about the other 14 men who 
were discharged a year and a half ago 
when Smith was discharged ? " asked an 
objector intent on raising difficulties., 

“ Oh," replied the chairman of the 
works committee, “ they will be con* 


sideretl, too, when they have done eighteen 
nionlhs ' work for nothing.'* 

Wc congratulate the chairman of the 
works committee on that neat reply, but 
apparently Labourer. J. Smith has no 
imitators. Our greetings to him. 

OUR SECOND SUMMER 

Our greeting to Norman Powell of 
Monmouth, who sends us , a bunch of 
strawberries—one big and ripe and 
sweet—picked on the 12th of October, 
the Editor's'birthday in journalism. 

Other readers tell us that hawthorn 
bloom was picked on Hampstead Heath 
in the middle of October, and wild roses 
in Herefordshire and Staffordshire. 


SCENE IN A SURREY 
. POND 

STRUGGLE WITH A 
GIANT PIKE 

Exciting Adventure of a Lady 
Swimmer 

A FISH AND ITS FANGS 

By Our Natural Historian 

Romance, adventure, sometimes even 
terror, are all about us, even in England J .• 
The other day we told the tale of an 
erratic badger which carried its. stolen 
chicken at midnight through the open 
window of a lady’s bedroom. Now we 
have the adventure of Miss Shallis of 
Aldershot, battling with a monster in a 
famous pond. • 

Miss Shallis went out from home to 
the well-known Frensham porid in Surrey, 
'and,'securing a quiet spot, plunged in for 
a swim. As she did so there was a rush, 
a gleam, and a scurry in the water; and 
she saw what her stimulated imagination 
mistook for a shark. . ' 
Freshwater Shark 

. In a sense it was a shark; actually it; 
was a huge pike, and we call this fcrd- : . 
cious fish our freshwater shark. It 
seized the bather by the leg and held her 
with its teeth, tenacious as a bulldog. 
The pqor. girl was so horrified that at 
first she was unable to cry; put, and. as 
the fish still maintained its grip she was 
dragged under water. p ;,V' 
Fortunately, her .struggles had been 
observed, and other bathers hurried up 
in the very nick of time. The fish, 
alarmed at their coming, relinquished its 
hold and plunged sullenly into the hiding- 
place from which it had darted. Miss 
Shallis was badly lacerated by the. teeth 
of the pike; but she has spirit enough to 
smile at a danger that is past, and to 
pride herself, wc hope, on being the 
hero of a very rare adventure. . 

Battle of the Giants . 

The pike is a terror to life in the water, 
though'not ordinarily to. human life. 
The fish attain a size of from two to four 
feet, and often weigh from 10- to'20 
pounds. It is said that specimens have 
been caught that weighed even as much 
as 60 pounds. ;They have enormous 
mouths, so that they, swallow quite, big 
water birds, and their capacity for a feast 
may be judged from a fight which was. 
witnessed in Loch Tay. Two pike, 
weighing together 19 pounds, were 
battling fiercely* 

They were equally matched in size, 
but one was eating the other, and'had 
got half the victim's body down its 
.throat'when a fisherman secured both. 

Some of the teeth of the pike, those on 
the roof of the mouth, are like the fangs 
of a venomous serpent in that they can 
seize a victim, but they cannot let go 
unless the prey descends into tlie throat. 
These teeth lie flat in the closed mouth 
of the pike, and are erected when the 
mouth opens, in the same way as the 
reptile's fangs, but they cannot let a 
victim escape from the mouth* 
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10,000 LARKS AT GREEN FIELDS ON 
HEAVEN’S GATE THE MOON ? 


A LORD THROWS 
DOWN A GATE 


CAN WE AFFORD THEM ? 

The Balance Sheet of a Divine 
Enchantment 

THE PRISONER WHO SET 
A CAPTIVE FREE 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit, 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, * 
Pourest thy full heart. Shelley 

4 ‘ Hark, hark ! The lark at heaven's 
gate sings/’ wrote our great Shakespeare, 
but we are thankful that he never paused 
to ask if we on earth could afford this 
singer at heaven’s gate. 

It would seem sacrilege to work out 
the cash liability Tor some enchanting 
choral service heard in one of our 
cathedrals, but the dean or some other 
officer must do it; and a man who loves 
larks as much as deans should love 
cathedrals. and choristers has been 
working out the cost to the country of 
these singers at heaven's gate. 

Food of Ten Thousand Larks 

The accountant among the birds is 
Mr. Hugh S. Gladstone, of Capeiioch, 
Dumfriesshire, a lover of. nature who 
is as practical as he is kind. The lark 
is always just a little suspect as an eater 
of grain, and Mr: Gladstone is honest in 
admitting that skylarks do eat some 
grain—though not all cultivated. He 
has collected statistics as to the probable 
diet of ten thousand such birds. In 
a year ten thousand larks would eat 
27 tons of food, and two and a half tons 
of it would be cereals. 

But think from what an immense areh, 
ten thousand larks would collect that 
element of their food. Then there is the 
other side. While they were eating the . 
cereals the ten thousand would devour 
thirty million insects injurious 5 to crops 
and thousands of slugs. Even supposing’ 
all the seed they eat could be eaten by 
us, who would not spare that in exchange 
for the destruction of such art enormous 
total of noxious parasites, each capable 
of infinHe multiplication ? 

Birds Earn Their Wages 

The larks-: earn their wages if only as 
destroyers of,insects. But what we owe 
them a^. the inspiration of poets and of 
humbler minds we can never know, and 
certainly can never repay. Those of us 
who love Tenpyson should never forget 
our gratitudeTp the lark, for it brought 
spring back to the poet’s heart in the last 
of his 82 years. ' The old human singer 
listened to the larks carolling in the sun¬ 
shine of the earlv year, and as he heard 
them he declared that Emerson is wrong 
when he writes : . 

Only to youth the spring is spring. 

For youth came again to Tennyson as 
he listened to that entrancing song, and 
he recalled a beautiful true story of the 
lark and a prisoner set free, after long 
and bitter years, from the Bastille. 

As the man came out of the terrible 
prison someone took pity on him and 
gave him a few sous. Passing down the 
street he saw a lark in a cage, and the 
man who had been in prison so long 
could not bear the sight of the captive 
bird. With his poor few sous he bought 
it and set it free. 

The lark shot up to heaven, bum ting 
into a jubilant song of triumph, but the 
next moment it dropped still at the man’s 
feet, dead from a sudden excess of joy. 

NATURE’S GIGANTIC 
KETTLE 

Five Miles of Hot Water 

Scientists exploring Iceland have 
come upon a volcanic crater which is 
believed to be the largest in the world. 
Five miles long and nearly as broad, it 
is full of water always hot, although 
surrounded by a vast sea of ice. 

Its discoverers being natives of 
Sweden, the colossal crater has been 
given the Swedish name of the Svea, i 


PROFESSOR PICKERING’S 
IDEA 

Is Earth’s Neighbour Dead 
or Dying ? 

STRANGE PHOTOGRAPHS 

For a number of years the American 
astronomer Professor Pickering has been 
studying the moon, and C.N. readers 
have heard from time to time of his idea 
that the. moon is not yet dead. 

Now the professor has published a 
fresh batch. of his observations which, 
he thinks, proves that there is, at all 
events, some kind of vegetable life still 
left on the moon. 

f Professor Pickering has taken hun¬ 
dreds of photographs which show dif¬ 
ferent appearances of the crater-pitted 
surface at different periods. When the 
sun's rays fall upon the moon after a 
period of shade' vegetation springs up. 
Fields of foliage grow very . . quickly, 
and then almost as quickly they fade 
and disappear. 

These fields, and the growth of what 
looks like mushrooms inside the craters, 
seem to account for certain markings 
on the moon which can be seen even 
without a telescope.' The professor 
believes he has seen steam coming forth 
from the crater, which seems to him to 
be evidence that there must be water. 

What the Camera Showed 

l-’s The differences in the appearance of 
the moon cannot be noticed without a 
very powerful ; telescope or the aid of 
photography. By some astronomers 
they have been explained as the result 
of light and shade effects ; but, seeing 
that Professor Pickering’s photographs 
were taken at times when the moon was 
full, bathed in light from the sun, and 
when there would be scarcely any 
shadows, that possibility is Considered 
almost to be ruled out. 

Since the moon was first carefully ob¬ 
served, and its surface drawn by as¬ 
tronomers three centuries ago, there 
have been no changes of any importance 
in its appearance. Small changes are 
claimed to have been noticed by some 
students, and are denied by others.. Pro¬ 
fessor Pickering goes farther than anyone 
has gone before when he claims to’ show 
proof of the growth and decay of plant- 
life. He thinks this plant-life ^something, 
like the vegetation observable on Mars, 
and quite unlike anything on our earth. 

“ A living world " he called the moon, 
and reproaches his fellow astronomers for 
neglecting this aspect of our satellite. 

A QUARRY SURPRISE 
Frogs Leap Out of a Stone 
THE FICTION AND THE FACT 


The Lovely Burnham* 
Beeches 

NE\7 WALKS FOR THE PEOPLE 

. The other day a viscount threw down 
a gate which had divided a public park 
from private’ground. ■'*:*- 

He was not arrested. He was not 
prosecuted for trespass. No. claim for 
damages was made against him; The 
private ground was his own, and he 
was giving it to the nation. He threw 
down the gate to show that he renounced 
his right of proprietorship for ever. 

Thus another 65 acres were added 
to the delightful woods called Burnham 
Beeches, in Buckinghamshire, where all 
are free to wander and enjoy the quiet 
beauty of forest trees. 

Like all the land in Britain, this was 
once king’s land. Richard the First gave 
it to the Abbey of Burnham, and among 
the beech trees monks hunted the red 
deer so that their larders might be 
stocked with venison. 

For a long time after Henry the 
Eighth broke up the monasteries the 
woods were in private possession, hut 
40 years ago they passed Into the hands 
of the Corporation of London, which 
holds them in trust for the nation! So 
they have returned to the ownership 
of the sovereign—the Sovereign People. 

The throwing down of a gate by 
Viscount Burnham is a happy sign of 
the times. Often gates have been 
thrown 1 down by defenders of public 
rights-of-way. Now most landlords are 
enlightened enough to see that all pro¬ 
perty is a trust, and many of them, like 
Lord Burnham, give land to the public 
instead of keeping the public out. 

GREAT TRANSPORT IDEA 

From the Riviera to England 
Without a Change 

THE RICHBOROUGH FERRY 

Fruit growing in the South of France 
has been brought to England within 24 
hours. It is a fine achievement, and it 
is one of the few ’good results of the 
war that has made it possible. 

Over the port of Richborough, created 
on the Kent coast near Sandwich during 
the war, there hung while the war 
lasted a fog of mystery. The fog lifted, 
and we knew that there had been a 
Channel ferry working there during 
the war; carrying trains across the 
water. Recently the cloud settled on 
the port again; something was being 
prepared, some experiment was to be 
made. People wondered. 


There has been a good deal of excite¬ 
ment at a Werneth Low quarry in the 
Marple district of Chester, where some 
men broke up a huge stone, out of which 
leaped several frogs. 

All over the neighbourhood ran the 
news that these frogs had been im¬ 
prisoned in the stone since it was made 
millions of years ago. 

We notice the story only because 
>yhenever such stories are told it is right 
that the truth should be stated. No frog 
can live in a stone for a million years, 
or a thousand years, or a hundred 
years, or a hundred months, or a 
hundred weeks, unless it has some means 
of obtaining food from outside. It may 
be only a crevice through which moisture 
and insects can creep, but often such a 
supply has kept frogs alive a long time. 

The truth about this case must be that 
the frogs had crept into' the stone 
through some-crevice'the -workmen did 
not notice before they broke it up. 
Perhaps they might have crept into the 
stone when they were quite small and, 
growing too big to escape, remained 
imprisoned until the stone was broken. 

The idea that frogs have lived in 
stones for ages is not truer 


Now the secret is out. A few days 
ago a ship arrived at Richborough 
with two trains on board. Not the 
freight from two trains, but actually 
the trains themselves. They contained 
fruit and flowers sent by French growers 
to the English markets, and the object 
of the experiment is to see whether a 
good deal of time cannot be saved in the 
transport of such perishable goods. 

The ship which carries the trains is 
really a ferry-boat; If you travel to 
Denmark or to Sweden through Ger¬ 
many, or if you go from end to end of 
Canada, you will see similar ferry-boats 
in use; they have been in use for many 
years. Now there is good hope that 
they may be run across the English 
Channel. All the time taken up over 
two shiftings of cargo will be saved, 
and freight charges may be reduced. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Arietis .... A-ri-e-tis 

Castiglione . . K?.hs-teeI-yo-nay 

El Paso .... El-Pah-so 

Juarez .... Hu-ah-rayth 
Tougourt . . . . Too-goor 

Vend ore ^ .... Vahn-dohm 


IRELAND 

PEACE-MAKERS ROUND 
THE TABLE 

AH the World Hoping for a 
. Great Settlement 

THE OLD, OLD TROUBLE 

By Our Political Correspondent 

It was a Frenchman* who said of 
Ireland that it suffers from a disease 
“incurable but not fatal." All the 
world is now watching with interest to 
see if the disease really is curable. 

That disease would be differently de¬ 
scribed from the Irish and- the English 
points of view. The Irish would say that 
English oppression was the cause of the 
disease of discontent. The English 
would object that the chief Irish causes 
for complaint go back to far-off days, 
when rough government was common 
everywhere. 

They would plead that for the last 
forty-five, years, at any rate, the general 
mind of the people of Great Britain lias 
been most anxious to give Ireland 
generous laws and to win her friendship. 

English-Speaking World Rejoices 

Large numbers of the Irish would reply 
that they do not want British-made 
laws at all; that the partnership is 
irksome to them, as we treat them as a 
kind of junior partner, and they cannot 
accept that position. 

Here we cannot go over the sad and 
painful story of this deplorable national 
difference between neighbouring races 
that have been living under the same 
kingship, as parts of the same empire, 
for more than 700 years. Suffice it to sav 
that all the British world rejoices—and 
all the English-Speaking world—that we 
seem to be at last within reach of a 
mutual agreement. The conference in 
Downing Street, it is greatly hoped, will 
result in eventual peace. 

All the world is looking on, wondering. 
Can the disease which the French ob¬ 
server saw as incurable be cured ? Can 
all idea of domination be dropped on the 
one side, and the feeling of resentment be 
changed on the other ? Can free course 
be given to Irish wishes consistently 
with justice and safety for those who are 
faithful to the world-wide British Com- 
monweath ? These are the question? 
that have to be decided. 

Goodwill All Round 

Everyone who has a belief in the 
supreme value of the British League of 
Nations as a bulwark of hunlan liberty 
throughout the world, everyone who 
has been grieved to the heart by the 
tragedy of Irish bloodshed, everyone 
who thinks that there is no real reason 
for the enmities that divide races, in 
Ireland or anywhere in the world, seeing 
that all mankind are of one blood, and 
that their true relationship' is one of 
mutual helpfulness, will pray that calm 
judgment, right feeling, quick sym¬ 
pathy, generous impulses may govern 
those who are meeting to find out ways 
of bringing Ireland and Great Britain 
into a unison of feelings, purposes, and 
interests, which will cause all old dis¬ 
agreements to be forgiven and forgotten 
and inaugurate a period of goodwill. 

MR.VlLSON 
“ In the Dollar .Seats ” 

Th£ thousands of people who have not for¬ 
gotten the immense service Mr. Wilson did 
for mankind before his fall from power will 
be interested in these lines from the Washing¬ 
ton Correspondent of a grown-up paper: 

Mr. Wilson's health improves, and his 
friends believe he has many years o* 
public usefulness still before him. On 
Saturday, at Keith’s Music Hall, Wash¬ 
ington, I saw him sitting in the dollar 
seats with Mrs. Wilson. Both came 
in before the curtain went up, and both 
remained to the end. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF INDIA GO TO CAMP 



The camp headquarters at the Old Fort at Falta 


.MAPPING A DESERT 

How the Flying Men Won 
a Friend 

LISTENING TO PARIS IN 
THE LONELY SANDS 

f * How easy it is to make friends with 
native tribes was told in a lecture by 
Commodore Brooke-Popham recently. 

He w as describing how the vast desert 
which stretches its sands for hundreds 
of miles between Cairo and Bagdad was 
mapped by the Royal Air Force. 

: One day a party of the British map- 
makers came across a wounded sheikh. 
He had fallen in a skirmish with raiders 
of some other tribe. They hoisted him 
into a motor lorry and soon had him in 
hospital at Bagdad, where he was X- 
rayed and cured. 

Not long afterwards he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of showing the gratitude which 
lie so profusely expressed. An aero- 
; plane broke itself up in landing in the 
desert, and half a dozen machines w ere 
sent to the spot with repairing materials 
and spare 'parts. 

Watchers in the Night 

f All the airmen and mechanics had to 
camp for the night, and they noticed 
that as soon as the sun set five natives 
on camels took up positions round their 
encampment. They stayed all night, 
and at sunrise rode away. It transpired 
that they were men of the wounded 
sheikh's tribe, and that he had sent 
them to watch over the strangers and 
see that they came to no harm. 

The mapping of this immense waste 
of sand w r as a difficult task. They had 
to make use of the stars, and for this it 
was necessary to know the exact time. 

So they listened every night with the 
wireless receivers to their ears for the 
signal sent out by the Eiffel Tower in 
;Paris. Thus, by a message despatched 
'from a crowded city 2000 miles aw'ay, 
they were helped in their mapping out of 
this lonely place. As they went their 
motors ploughed lines in the sand, and 
these now serve as a guide to the pilots 
of aeroplanes. 

MITE AND THE BEE 

Cause of the Isle of Wight 
Disease 

By a Medical Correspondent 

Everybody has heard of the Isle of 
Wight disease, which killed off most of 
the bees in this country some years ago. 
For a long time the nature of the disease 
was a mystery, but now' it is known to 
be caused by a mite. 

* We have all seen the mites in cheese ; 
but tlie mites that kill the bees arc so 
small that they are quite invisible to 
the naked eye, and can be seen only 
through a microscope. Through the 
microscope they arc seen to be soft, 
colourless, eight-legged, highly-orgau- 
ised creatures. The mites breed and 
multiply within the bees, and get their 
.food by piercing with needle-shaped 
mandibles the blood vessels of the bee’s 
breathing tubes and sucking its blood. 

The diseased bees usually live for a long 
time, and are able to lly about and 
gather pollen and nectar ; but very few 
manage to get rid of the mites, and a 
hive once infected is doomed, even 
though a fertile queen may delay ex¬ 
tinction for a long time. The disease 
spreads rapidly, for diseased bees carry 
the infection. 

NEW USE FOR RADIUM 
Making Gems More Beautiful 

One of the powers of radium is to 
turn glass to a beautiful colour by its 
action on impurities contained in the 
glass. Today radium is being put to a 
new use—the deeper colouring of gems. 

• Many precious stones are of com^ 
paratively little value because they are 
too light in colour, and exposure to 
radium will make the colour much 
deeper, and thus increase their market 
value enormously. 



A corner of the camp on the banks of the 
Hooghly 



Scouts crossing the drawbridge at the 
Old Fort 


A TOWN’S SURPRISE 

University Builds a 
Chimney 

SIGN OF THE CHANGING TIMES 

By a Cambridge Correspondent 

Many visitors to Cambridge have been 
surprised to see a talL. factory chimney 
rising in the heart of the university 
district, amid ancient and beautiful 
college buildings. 

This tall chimney rises from what is 
apparently a factory building at the 
back of the’ magnificent Fitzwilliam 
Museum, next door to the stately I.eys 
School, and almost touching Peterhouse 
College, one of the oldest and most pic-^ 
turesque buildings in Cambridge. 

Why have the university authorities, 
formerly so particular about such things, 
allowed a tall chimney to be erected in 
their very midst ? A dozen years ago 
such a desecration would have been 
unthinkable, but now the chimney domi¬ 
nates the landscape as seen from the 
River Cam. 

Hitherto the university would rather 
inconvenience the town than permit 
such things. When the railway' came to 
Cambridge they made the company 
build their station on the very outskirts- 
of the town, and there it remains today, 
in a most inconvenient spot, half an 
hour’s walk from the busy part of the 
tow n. Yet here, within a stone’s throw 
of the most beautiful colleges, rises what 
looks like a big factory with a tall 
chimney, and it is being built by the 
university itself. • 

Ancient and Modern 

As a matter of fact, the new building 
is a remarkable sign of the times, a 
symbol of the amazing changes that 
have come about in recent years. It is 
a block of engineering laboratories, and 
the tall chimney is for the funaces neces¬ 
sary to work the engines. 

There are many engineering students 
now at Cambridge, and more will be 
coming, and the authorities have so far 
unbent-and brought themselves into 
line with modern thought as to allow 
engineering shops, with engines and 
boilers and furnaces, to be erected in the 
very centre of ancient learning, and 
close by the quiet and secluded walk 
where Erasmus used to stroll in the 
grounds of Queen’s College. 

From the top of the chimney can be 
seen the deer in the picturesque grounds 
of Peterhouse College. 

It is indeed a remarkable instance of 
the changed times in which we live. 

SCOUT’S GOOD DEED 
A Rescue Story from India 

A Boy Scout of Mysore is being talked 
about all over India. 

About five o’clock one morning he 
went out to bathe, and on the shore of 
the bathing-place he saw a thief attack¬ 
ing a young girl and trying to steal the 
jewellery she had left on the ground 
with her clothes while she was in the 
water. In the water he saw two men 
struggling to get to the spot, both in an 
exhausted state. 

The Boy Scout rushed at the thief, 
knocked him down, and chased him off 
the scene. Next he turned liis attention 
to the men.in the water. They were the 
father and brother of the girl. The 
father was just managing to hold up 
liis son, who had lost consciousness. 

Both were rescued and laid on the 
bank, and then the Boy Scout, after 
reviving the son by First Aid methods, 
ran off for a doctor and brought him 
back in a motor-car. So, by his courage 
and quickness, two—perhaps three— 
lives were saved. 

Both the rescued men gave him. gold 
watches; and Krishna Moorthy, the 
plucky boy, will be rewarded also by 
the Royal Humane Society. 



An exciting moment in the inter-patrol tug-of-war 

Indian boys are as keen on scouting as their British comrades, and here we see the Ninth 
. Troop ol the First Calcutta Boy Scouts Association having a jolly time in camp at Falta, 
on the banks 0! the Hooghly, about thirty miles from Calcutta 
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FALLING MOUNTAIN 
OF FALLEN KINGDOM 

ISAIAH’S PROPHECY 
COMING TRUE IN AUSTRIA 

Famous Hill Disappearing.' 
Before the People’s Eyes \ 

THE REASON WHY 

Evety valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain shall be made low. The Bible. 

The old prophecy of Isaiah i£ scientifi¬ 
cally true; the valleys are^ exalted and 
the mountains made low as age after 
age rolls on. 

It is happening now in Austria before 
the people's eyes. In this old kingdom 
that is crumbling a famous mountain 
crumbles too, growing smaller every day. 
It is , the . Sandling Mountain, in the 
Aussee district of Styria. About a 
mile high, the mountain is gradually 
disappearing, and the scene reminds us 
of the Psalmist's phrase: " The hills 
melted like wax.” \ 

If this mountain in Austria is not 
melting, it is ; at any rate, collapsing 
visibly. Every day makes a difference, 
and when the people of the, district get 
up* in the morning they always look at 
the Sandling Mountain to see how much 
more of it is gone. / . . 

Rocky Pinnacle Crashes 

One* after; another, the .great cones 
and pinnacles of rock crash and tumble 
as if the base had been undermined by 
evil powers. Th e valley is getting 
filled up, the, forests that covered the 
slopes of the Sandling are sliding down, 
and there is ten .appreciably, difference in 
the general ^appearance of the mountain 
day by day." .'■* : \ *: • *’’ 

An area "of nearly four square miles 
is affected; and sightseers in hundreds 
have been visiting the district to view 
the strange spectacle of a mountain 
melting away before their sight. 

The disiritegratiori has been going on 
for nearly a year, bqt lately the move¬ 
ment has become accelerated, and it 
looks as if what for thousands of years 
has been a valley overtopped by a 
mountain will be’changed’into a raised 
tableland. ' The mountain is in this 
case literally befiig,, brought low, and 
the valley exalted. . 

Water Wears Away the Stone 

The scientific' explanation of this 
astonishing ev^nt is^quite simple. These 
mountains in Styria are built up of lime¬ 
stone, and as trie rain falls on the 
mountain-side it percolates through the 
earth, arid the carbonic acid gas which it 
absorbed from the atriiosphere dissolves 
considerable quantities of the limestone. 

The water finds its way into cracks and 
crevices/ enlarging these gradually and 
regularly until caverns are formed, some¬ 
times of gigantic size. * E ’* 

Something of the same kind has 
evidently been going on for ages in the 
Aussee district, and now the caves and 
openings have so undermined the 
mountain that it is failing in upon itself, 
as the piled-up cinders in the grate 
collapse when the fire ha^ eaten away 
the supporting coal below. 

Caves Beneath the Surface 

Limestone is the most soluble of the 
common rocks, and large or small caves 
are always found beneath its surface. If 
the country is more or less a plain with 
no mountains, .the frequent falling-in of 
the surface makes the whole area un¬ 
even. Sometimes gullies and ravines are 
formed, while at other times the surface 
merely becomes pitted. In some parts of 
Kentucky this pitting renders the ground 
quite vunfit for cultivation ;' no agri¬ 
cultural machine can pass over it. 

Striking as the sight of the falling 
mountain must be to visitors, it can 
scarcely be pleasant for the natives of the 
Aussee district to see the mountains 
collapsing around their homes. 
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SHOP PRICES 

STILL MUCH TOO HIGH 

How the Public May Bring 
Them Down 


THE PIRATE'S HOARD 

Hidden Treasure of Long 
Ago 

MEN OF THE NURSERY TALES 


; COMBINES AND COST 

* By Our Commercial Correspondent 

r . 

There is no doubt retail prices are too 
high, and that the many complaints of 
buyers are well founded. Whether it is 
food or coal, clothes or ironmongery, 
bricks or tiles, far too much is being 
asked for things in the shops. 

This is a very great pity, for unem¬ 
ployment is everywhere, and if high 
prices prevent people from . buying the 
check to trade must increase the number 
of unemployed/ 

; Everyone is a possible buyer, and the 
policy of commerce should be to en¬ 
courage buying by cheapening both 
production and distribution. It is 
especially unfortunate when the dis¬ 
tribution of goods is so dear that it 
checks the making of goods. : := t 

Small Profits, Quick Returns 

There is one very good way of conw 
paring wholesale and retail prices. The 
Board of Trade keeps a regular account 
of the changes in wholesale prices* and- 
we have also independent figures com¬ 
piled by The Times. As /to retail, prices, 
the Ministry of Labour publishes every 
month an estimate of the changes in the 
prices of food; fuel, clothes, arid so on. 

It is very surprising to find that, while 
the estimate of wholesale prices show’s 
that they are now, on the average, about 
85/per cent, above the level of July 
1914, the inquiry into shop prices shows 
that retailers are charging an average 
increase of about'125 per cent, over that 
date. Let us look at the difference. 

What 100 shillings bought wholesale in 
1914, 185 shillings are needed to buy now. 

What 100 shillings bought retail in 
1914, 225, shillings are needed to buy now. 

That is a . difference of 40 shillings 
between wholesale and retail buying 
power in spending roo shillings. 

The explanation appears to be that 
the shops have got into the war habit 
of expecting to make a heavy profit to 
compensate for shialler sales. They 
forget the old motto of M small profits 
ana quick returns.” 

. ? Keeping Up the Price 

In many cases articles are sold at fixed 
prices, so that there is nq competition 
between shop and shop. In a very 
large variety of goods, as different in 
character as lawn-mowers, lamps, wire¬ 
netting, wall-papers, patent medicines, 
gutter-pipes, stoves, and so on, prices 
are fixed by combinations. Very often 
retail combines join with wholesale com¬ 
bines to keep up the price of manu¬ 
factured goods. A trader told the present 
writer the other jlay. that he could 
sell his hardware goods at 15 per cent, 
cheaper, but that the combine to which 
he belonged was keeping up the price. 

The important building trade is badly 
hit by/tear materials. The commonest 
bricks now cost about a penny each, and 
roofing tiles twopence each. Before the 
war the bricks were three a penny and 
the tiles two a penny. It now costs four 
times as much to buy a tile as in 1914, 
and the consequence is that no man 
builds unless he is forced to do so, which 
is a great evil for the country, 

People who buy have the remedy 
largely in their own hands. They can 
resist every attempt to keep up high 
prices, and they can demand the control 
of great “ combines,” 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Hoursofsun .134-6 
Hours of rain . 20*0 
Wet days . . 6 

Dry days . . 24 

Hottest day . 9th 
Coldest day . 29th 


RAINFALL 
London . ins. 2*50 
Torquay . ins. .1*19 
Newcastle . ins. 1*17 
Cardiff . . ins. 3*50 

Fort William ins. 5*49 
Dublin . . ins. 1*33 


It is reported that a hidden treasure, 
valued at 20 million marks, has been 
discovered at Hamstadt, near Cuxhaven. 

There seems no doubt as to the 
existence of buried treasure/ but the 
interesting point is that the finders 
declare it to be the fabled Stoerte- 
becker treasure, long celebrated in the 
folk songs and nursery tales of Germany. 

Stoertebecker was no myth; he was 
real flesh and blood; and so was Goedecke 
Michal, his partner... , The men were 
pirates, leaders of a desperate crew who 
pillaged peaceful merchant ships in the 
Baltic and North Sea when the four¬ 
teenth century was drawing to a close; 
and hid store upon store of treasure. 
So serious were their ravages on com- 
irierce/that the great trading agency, of 
the time, the Hanseatic League of 
Merchants, fitted Out a fleet against 
them, and took them prisoners. 

The culprits were tried at Hamburg 
and executed. The pirates took the 
secret of their hoard to the grave* arid 
the booty has been often and laboriously 
searched for. Now it is said to have 
been found, and if this proves to be. the 
case all the romances of buried treasure 
will be eclipsed. . 

THE LITTLE GREEN BOXES 
IN THE SQUARE 
Seven Orange Trees for Paris 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Parisians awoke the other morning 
with a great surprise. Was it a pheno¬ 
menon of spontaneous generation ? 
Seien orange trees had sprung up during 
the night in the Place Vendmne ! 

The first stands on the pavement 
close to the Rue de Castiglione, and the 
others are set at equal distances, about 
30 feet apart, adorning one comer of. the 
big square. 

Why only one comer ? Perhaps it 
is an experiment. The little trees may 
wish to try the place before bringing 
their brothers along ! 

It has been said that a town councillor 
had them sent, and it seems a jolly thing 
to do ; but will our city prove warm 
enough in winter for trees used to so 
much sun ? 

Some people say. that such fancy- 
trees do not match the dignity of this 
classical place, designed by Mansart 
under King Louis XIV, but at any 
rate the dear plants look grand. Nine 
feet high, they are happy and bright 
in their fine, green-painted boxes, and 
their foliage expands into a dome with a 
thousand shiny leaves. 

The fruit is on them yet, to add a 
dazzling touch which would set us 
dreaming of Andalusian skies, but who 
knows what may appear one day ? 


HONOURING MR. WILSON 
A Citizen’s Movement 

One of the questions that Americans 
will be discussing generations hence will 
be, Was it right for his countrymen to 
turn their backs on President Wilson ? 

Already there is some sense of re¬ 
pentance outside the circles he offended 
by his independence. Thirty-six of the 
States are supporting the Woodrow Wil¬ 
son Foundation, an institution that will 
give generous awards for distinguished 
public service. 

Many of America’s most respected 
citizens are' helping the movement, of 
which Franklin D. Roosevelt is the 
national chairman ; and Mr. James W. 
Gerrard, who did such fine work as 
American Ambassador in Berlin, is the 
chairman for New York City s 


October 29 , 1 $ 2 l 

THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

BOY KING OF ENGLAND 

Poet Goes from Prison to 
~ - Honour - - 

THE WISE DUTCHMAN 

Oct. 30. Henry VII crowned at Westminster 1435 
3l, Luther nailed his theses to the church door 1517 
NoV. 1. Aie*ander Cruden died at Islington . 1770 


2, Marie Antoinette born at Vienna 1755 

3. Edward V born at Westminster.1470 


4. James Montgomery born at Irvine .... 1771 

5. William.of Orange landed at Torbay . . . 1638 

Edward V 

j^DWARD V was one of the boy kings of 
England. He was never, crowned. 
But that does not matter, for when one. 
king dies his successor by birth becomes 
king at once. “ The king is dead; Jong 
live the . king ! ” expresses the daw of- 
kingly inheritance. 

Little Edward succeeded hisr father,- 
Edward IV, in April 1483, when he was 
13. As he was. taken to London for his 
^coronation* a quarrel arose between his 
uricles on hisf ather’s side and his mother’s 
side as to who should be his guardian. 
His father’s brother, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, obtained possession of him, 
and carised him to be lodged in the 
Tower of. London, with his . younger 
brother to bear him company. * 

Then the treacherous uncle persuaded 
Parliament to make him king, and both 
the boys were foully murdered. When is 
not certainly known, but probably in 
August, Their bodies were found many 
years afterwards buried at the foot of the 
staircase of the White Tower. 

James Montgomery 

J ames Montgomery will be remem¬ 
bered for many generations as a 
writer of impressive hymns. He wrote a 
good deal of poetry in other forms that 
will not live. A man of fine character, he 
was deeply respected in Sheffield, where 
most of his life was passed. 

His early life was varied and interest¬ 
ing. He was the son of a Moravian 
minister who died while doing mis¬ 
sionary work in the West Indies. James 
was made a baker, but his mind was 
bent on poetry, and his early books had 
some success. * - 

Then he edited a newspaper in 
Sheffield, and was twice imprisoned on 
frivolous charges in the days when 
opinion was not free. But he passed, 
from prison to high renown. 

His influence spread widely through 
his hymns, and for nearly twenty years 
he lived in general honour^ with a pension 
of £150 from the country that had twice 
imprisoned him. . , 

William III 

T he landing of William III in England, 
by the invitation of the English 
people, gave a fresh start to the system of 
government here. It established govern¬ 
ment by Party, which has remained ever 
since except in times of great temporary 
stress, such as during the wars of 
Napoleon and the last Great War. 

William’s • mother was an English 
princess, and he married an English 
princess, his cousin. So, when James II 
proved himself quite impossible as a 
king, William, though a Dutchman, was 
offered the Crown, and James ran away. 

William was never popular personally 
because he was cold in feeling and stiff in 
manner, but he was very shrewd in his 
judgment of foreign affairs, and before 
his death his English subjects had 
learned to respect his sound ability as a 
statesman. Indeed, he takes rank among 
the English kings who have been 
decidedly able men. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
s A dairy bull £472 

Chinese lacquer screen . . . £2 60 

Book of the Laws of Parliamen t £roo 
A St. Helena stamp . . , . £48 
A Saxony stamp of 1850 . . £34 . 
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PICTURE-NEWS MAP SHOWING NATURAL EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



YOUNGEST BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 

A Great Example 

The Parliament of Northern Ireland, 
the youngest Parliament in the British 
Empire, not yet one year old, has set a 
great example in response to appeals 
that have reached it from all quarters in 
jUister. There is to be no bar for the sale 
of intoxicants in the Parliament House, 
and- alcohol is banished from the 
^buildings. 1 . 

By this act the new Irish Parliament 
has followed the example of the British 
Embassy in the United States, which is 
a Prohibition building, as the American 
‘Embassy in London is. 

The Prime Minister of Alberta, the 
•prosperous Prohibition province of 
Canada,' has just declared that “ Pro¬ 
hibition has been of immense benefit to 
'Alberta ; it is the finest thing that has 
ever happened in the province.” 


GATE OF PEACE 

Where Republic and Empire 
Meet 

For over a century there has been 
peace along the 3000-mile unguarded 
line where the American Republic and 
the British Empire join together; and 
in the Far West, between Washington 
State and British Columbia, this is now 
to be commemorated by the erection of 
a Peace Portal, under which a railway 
line will pass. 

The arch will be 65 feet high. Inside 
►will be inscribed, on one wall, '* July 4, 
ji9i5. Open for one hundred years;” 
and, on the other wall, M May these 
doors never be closed.” Over the 
{ portal on the American side the in¬ 
scription runs, “ Children of a Common 
Mother ” ; and on the Canadian side, 
** Brethren dwelling together in unity.” 


CASE OF TWO RIVERS 

Business Men Settle a National 
Dispute 

Ignorant people still deride the idea 
that nations can be induced to take 
their disputes before a court as in¬ 
dividuals do, yet this sensible method 
of settling differences is being frequently 
resorted to with the best results. 

A case has just been reported from 
Canada. That country and the United 
States both claimed, for irrigation pur¬ 
poses, the use of the waters of two rivers 
running through Alberta as well as 
through American territ orjr. In -earlier 
and more barbarous times such claims 
often led to wars, but now this has been 
disposed of in a friendly way after a 
considerable period of dispute. The 
waters are to be equally divided, and 
both parties are content. 

The happy settlement was effected by 
a joint commission of business men ana 
lawyers. Formerly, diplomatists used 
to be left to handle disputes of this 
nature, but happily those days are 
past, and the plain men are showing 
what they can do. 


Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

How many children are born in your 
town in a month, and how many people die ? 

Here are figures for twelve towns for five 
weeks, compared with the previous year : 


TOWN 

BIRTHS 

DEATHS 


1921 

1820 

1921 1920 

London 

9424. 

.10487 

.. 4737..4149 

Glasgow .. 

2750. 

. 2786 

.. 1220..1260 

Birmingham 

2080. 

. 2578 

.. 813.. 817 

Liverpool .. 

2053. 

. 2128 

.. - 969 .. 900 

Manchester . 

1705. 

. 1626 

.. 773.. 741 

Sheffield .. 

1126. 

. 1125 

.. 479.. 436 

Dublin 

1030. 

. 1099 

.. 580.. 592 

Belfast 

1009. 

. 962 

.. 448.. 568 

Edinburgh.. 

856. 

. 695 

.. 478.. 323 

Stoke-on-Trent 664. 

. 676 

.. 293.. 262 

Nottingham 

558. 

. 589 

.. 252.. 231 

Cardiff 

482. 

. 464' 

.. 186.. 185 


The five weeks are up to October 1 , 1921 . 


IN DEATH NOT DIVIDED 
The Face at the Window 

All who have been interested in the 
story of Benjamin Harrison and his 
flints, told in the C.N*. the other day, 
will be distressed to know that Mrs, 
Harrison has been laid beside her 
husband in Ightham churchyard, the 
two funerals taking place within a week. 

For years travellers through this rare 
Kent village have noticed a face at a 
window above a little garden next door 
to the grocer's shop. It was the face of 
Mrs. Harrison, who for many years had 
been an invalid. She looked out on the 
little street one Tuesday afternoon to 
see her Benjamin taking his last ride ; 
at exactly the same hour the following 
Tuesday her place at the window was 
vacant, and she was following her 
Benjamin to the little churchyard. 

It will be remembered that one of 
the last wishes of Mr. Harrison was to 
see the rough pages of his life-story in 
“ Arthur Mee’s Hero Book,” which he 
feared.he would not live to read. An 
early copy of the book was sent to 
Mrs. Harrison on the day of her husband’s 
funeral, and this volume, in'which the 
story of her hero’s life is told, v r as the 
last book she saw before she fell asleep. 

ENGINE DROWNED 
A Canal Adventure 

An uncommon accident occurred in 
Paris the other day, when an engine 
fell into the canal of the Ourcq, 

As the engine was taking in water from 
a crane the brake failed, and the engine 
ran into the canal close by.- The three 
men in the car—the chauffeur, a 
mechanic, and another man—could 
swim, and were able to escape, but there 
w*ere no means on the spot powerful 
enough to raise the locomotive up 
again; and when last we heard of it the 
engine was still enjoying its bath and 
blocking up the canal! 


ASHANTI AND ITS GOLDEN 
STOOL 

Amazing Story from the Gold 
Coast 

THREE MEN IN TERROR 

A story that beggars all fiction 
arises out of the discovery of the sacred 
royal golden stool of Ashanti which the 
C.N. recently reported. 

Three men are concerned, in the dis¬ 
covery—a fourth was beheaded lest he 
should betray the secret. The surviving 
three have hidden the trophy, and dare 
not or will not say where, and now they 
are in terror because they have looked 
upon the Forbidden Thing, the sacred 
symbol of their nation. 

Chiefs of other Ashanti tribes seek 
them in order that they may put them to 
death with the torture prescribed for 
this particular form of sacrilege, but the 
three have fled to Coomassie and placed 
themselves in British custody. 

Having done so, they ask us to exe¬ 
cute them, so that they may escape the 
barbaric vengeance of the tribes. But 
w r e cannot execute for an offence which 
is no offence in British eyes, and so the 
chiefs beg as an alternative that we 
should allow' them to commit suicide in 
their ow n w ay. That, also, is impossible. 

The tribes w'ere at first inclined to rise 
against the British in the belief that we 
were responsible for the disappearance 
of the precious bauble, and, though they 
are now convinced of their mistake, it 
is still necessary to protect the prisoners 
with troops, and to guard all the public 
buildings in Coomassie with armed men. 


MANY TOYS IN ONE 

An ingenious wood toy lately in¬ 
vented consists of several jointed sec¬ 
tions, easily taken apart and joined up 
quickly in various ways 

In one way a cow is made, in another 
an elephant, in another a fowl, and so 
on, while the wood-work can also be 
turned into an aeroplane ! 
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Smith and Burleson 

\Y/L print this week, in the 
biggest type we have, the 
names of Labourer J. Smith and 
Jim Burleson. We are glad to 
send them all over the world. 

They never thought they would 
be famous. They were just two 
ordinary men. Neither ever 
5aw the other. They lived on 
separate continents, and one was 
a labourer digging with a spade, 
one was a conductor clipping 
tickets on a tram. 

But Smith and Burleson had 
within them something many 
kings and statesmen would bTe 
better for ; they had the secret 
that would solve in a week all the 
troubles of this worried world. 

Smith believed in work. 
You could not stop him working. 
They paid him a gratuity and 
sent him off, but he came back 
and picked up his spade. They 
ordered him away, but he went 
on digging. They refused to pay 
him, but he went on digging. 
They took him before the magis¬ 
trate, but he came back to dig. 
If the wages of sin is Death, the 
wages of work is Life, and Smith* 
loved his life and loved his work. 
He went on digging, without any 
wages, while one year came and 
another went. Work he must, 
and work he did, for this old 
world must keep on spinning. 

Burleson loved his fellow men. 
He took his tram across the 
bridge between two quarrelling 
towns. He came home safely 
with his money when other men 
lost theirs. He made his tram a 
jolly place; in which the sunshine of 
a smile killed every germ of hate. 
He was that great ambassador, 
the Plain Man of Goodwill, and 
when he died the best folk of 
these quarrelling towns stood by 
his grave and shed a tear for him. 

There are some very great men 
alive in this world, some very 
clever people who get their 
names into the papers every day. 
There are some whose fame is on a 
sure foundation, and some whose 
names will perish. But among 
them all is not one man so trusted, 
so believed in, and so powerful, 
that he can move the world to do 
what Smith and Burleson did : 
one simple thing that will bring 
back peace and happiness. If 
every man would work, if every 
man would bear his neighbour 
nothing but goodwill, this world 
would be like heaven indeed. 
Yet where is the man in any 
Government with power to show 
the people this plain thing ? 

It is not the few great men who 
save the world ; it is the mul¬ 
titude of simple folk who go their 
way and do their work. Work and 
Goodwill—these alone can save 
us. Like golden wheat among the 
chaff- stand out our Smiths and 
Burlesons. One is taken and the 
other left, but the spirit of both 
goes on : Goodwill Burleson and 
Working Smith. A. M. 



The Editor’s Table 

- Q & Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet , the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Why? 

'J’hree months ago a huge mast for 
the mooring of airships was put 
up at the Croydon Aerodrome in 
Surrey. It cost £25,000 and at least 
one human life. It \vas fitted with 
lighting, pumping, and power machin¬ 
ery, It was the most complete thing 
of its kind in the country. 

Only three months ago. Now it 
is being taken down. The land on 
which it stands is to be returned to its 
owner, and the owner does not want 
the mast there. A fortune and a life 
have been wasted ! Why ? 

© 



appropriately published in . time for the 
. Disannament Conference at Washington 

© 

Three Years After 

gOMF.BOJDY has worked out that the 
United Kingdom is spending 
five pounds a head of the population 
on militarism, and three-halfpence a 
head on getting rid of slums. 

It is hard to believe that three years 
ago we won the War to End War. 

© 

Let Us Be Thankful 

gERious people will not be much 
alarmed by the ridiculous attacks 
made on Summer Time. 

There is no doubt ht all that 
Summer Time is inconvenient for 
some people; all good things are. 
But neither is there any doubt that 
Summer Time is a magnificent gift of 
health and wealth to the vast majority 
of our people. 

Who gives the. people a great love of 
out-of-doors gives them something 
noble and uplifting. What we have to 
do is to make green fields as popular as 
kinemas, and country lanes as public- 
houses. We have to introduce our 
people to Nature, their best friend. 
We have to give them light and sweet¬ 
ness and the power to understand the . 
beauty of the earth. 

In all this Summer Time is helping 
us. Let us all be glad. 


Tunnels 

0nce more the question of safety 
in railway tunnels has been 
discussed. We should like to see the 
Home Office prohibit absolutely the 
use of gas in all trains passing through 
tunnels. It is unnecessar}', and it is 
dangerous. 

And we should like to sec the 
Ministry of Health insisting on the 
proper ventilation of tunnels. Why is 
the long Penge tunnel under the 
Crystal Palace entirely without venti¬ 
lation, so that it is known as the 
foulest tunnel in England ? It is a 
mystery that has long baffled the 
thousands of people who suffer it 
day by day. 

® 

Tip-Cat 

0 UR motor expert thinks that what 
is wrong with the world is that it 
has too many cranks and not enough 
self-starters. 


r. Stephen Leacock, the much-adver¬ 
tised professor from Canada, declared 
that he would rather have written Alice 
in Wonuerland than a whole encyclope 
dia. So far he has written neither. 

□ 

A fisherman at Deal has brought up 
an umbrella from the sea. It was 
tired of the drought. 

E 

The Ministry of Transport complains 
that the unemployed manx is never 
.in the right place. 

And he has al- 
'ways gone from 
: the left one. 

B ' 

Mr. Pease as- 
' sures us “ it 
is as difficult to 
sort a postcard as 
a letter." Cer¬ 
tainly, if you 
only have one of 
each. 

0 

A lady writer 
has no' fear 
that we shall 
become a nation 
of bookworms. 

She is mistaken 
if she thinks the early bird catches 
that sort 

0 

Cecil Roberts tells us that pro 
vincials lack taste. He should see 
them at meal-times. 

The War Offices 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

Whether hens would 
lay better if they 
were egged on 


'pHE historians of a world at peace, 
when they look back on the 
days of war, will understand why the 
War Offices made^ the nations tired. 

The War Office of one great nation 
has just sent out a form to the 
Commander-in-Chief of its armies in 
the war, asking for particulars of his 
service, so that it may decide whether 
he is entitled to a cross ! 

That must seem an excellent joke 
to the genius in the British War 
Office who is still searching through 
reams of notepaper for two luncheon 
baskets issued in 1914. 

© 


Nothing but harm ever comes of 
a. bad thing. Ruskin 


The Street that Ran Away 

Elizabeth Croly’s Book 


Qur greeting to the little lady with 
the old-fashioned name : Who 
is Elizabeth Croly ? The publishers 
have sent us her first book, the story 
of “ The Street That Ran Away" 
(Mills and Boon. 5s.), and its bright 
rippling pages fill us with the pure 
delight of childhood. 

We know two streets that ought to 
run away, and gladly would we give 
Elizabeth Croly charge of them. 

One of them is somewhere down 
East—a filthy street with a narrow 
cobbled road and broken pavements, 
and miserable houses so high that the 
sun never shines in half the windows, 
and ragged children playing in the 
gutters with germs of consumption. 
About a hundred people and about a 
hundred million germs live in this 
street, and we have wished a thousand 
times that it would run away. 

The other street is somewhere up 
West—a fine, broad w av, with splendid 
pavements and a boulevard thronged 
with motor-cars, and the sun pouring 
in at all the windows. There are 
about a hundred people and no 
germs of consumption living in this 
street, but there are not many laugh¬ 
ing children and not many happy 
grown-ups. There are a few clubs of 
cynical men who believe in nothing 
but themselves, a few groups of selfish 
women who love their gorgeous 
dresses more than all, and a few little 
dawgs wrapped in velvet and red 
ribbons. Often we have wished this 
street would run away. 

Only Time, only slow, slow Time 
can take these wretched streets and 
selfish streets away, but Elizabeth 
Croly can beat Time easily. Here she 
takes a street away in as jolly a fairy¬ 
tale as children ever had to read, and 
she does it all by magic, for she believes 

There’s Magic Yet 

There's Magic yet: Ah, don’t believe 
The elves have left the summer’s eve 
As though they also were a part 
Of Maypole, Morrice, and Hock-Cart: 

The Maypole’s down, yet May trees thrive, 
Queen Bess is dead, Queen Mab’s alive. 
There’s Magic yet. They shelter still 
In every sober-seeming hill, 

We walk unguessing where They lie 
Like blackbirds in that roy^l pie ; 

They send an Eyebright up to see, 

The gorse is their hilarity. 

There’s Magic yet, so bold, so sly, 

It mocks and looks us in the eye; 

I’ve almost caught it scores of times— 

In beds of flowers, in tripping rhymes, 

In Someone's agate eyes—just then 
The eyelids flick; it’s gone agen. 

There’s Magic yet: perhaps to you 

The thing may come unveiled and true, 
And all your life thenceforth will be 
A thing of secret light and glee ; 

The land will start to hear again 
A voice like Keats’, the faerie strain! 

A fairy-tale beginning like that— 
and ending as this one does—is some¬ 
thing like a tale to give those throngs 
of children crying for a book this 
Christmas; and, having asked who 
this Elizabeth Croly is, we proudly 
take the liberty of giving away her 
secret, and saying that she is the C.N, 
Country Girl 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


29-YEARS MARCH 
OF A WEEVIL 

UPSETTING THE WHOLE 
WORLD 

United States Faced with a 
Serious Crisis 

DARK OUTLOOK IN THE 
COTTON-FIELDS 

Will there be a cotton famine in the 
world ? It certainly looks as if there 
may be. 

The officials of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington have 
announced r that more than one-third 
of the year's crop in the United States 
has already been destroyed by a tiny 
creature known as the cotton boll weevil. 

So alarming' is the outlook that even 
the stockbrokers' newspaper in New 
York declares that nothing but the 
intervention of Providence can prevent 
the boll weevil from dominating every 
acre of cotton planted next season, with 
the exception of a small area in Arizona 
and California. 

World’s Cotton Crop 

The world’s production of cotton 
is just over twenty million bales of 500 
pounds each, and of this quantity the 
United States produced last year thirteen 
and a half millions. This year her 
yield will be only six and a half million 
bales, so that the available cotton for the 
world’s use is not much more than two- 
thirds of what it should be. 

The annual loss to the United States in 
normal years through the ravages of insect 
pests is estimated at over £400,000,000, 
and a big proportion of this damage is done 
to cotton. There are various pests which 
prey upon the growing cotton, but the 
worst of all is the cotton boll weevil. 

Insect with a Long Beak 

It is a tiny creature, only a fifth of an 
inch long, and scientists give it the name 
of Anthonomus grandis, which means 
the great feeder on flowers. The female 
weevil has a long beak, with which she 
*»punctures the young cotton buds, and 
then she lays her eggs inside. A few 
days later these hatch out, and the 
larvae at once eat the inside of the bud, 
and what remains of it drops off. 

A little later the weevil carries out the 
same process with the cotton bolls 
before they open, and the contents of the 
bolls are rendered quite useless. In this 
way whole fields of cotton are ruined 
irretrievably. 

All America Aroused 

This terrible insect is really a native 
of Central America, and journeyed into 
the United States from Mexico, where it 
had already done enormous damage. 

As far back as i$ 6 z it compelled the 
cotton planters of the Monclova area in 
Mexico to abandon cotton-growing 
altogether, and not till more than 
thirty years later did they try once more 
to produce a cotton crop. At once 
the weevil appeared, swept over the plan¬ 
tations, and destroyed the entire crop. 

It multiplied and spread all over 
North Mexico, and then crossed the 
border, and it made its first appear¬ 
ance in the United States near Browns¬ 
ville, in Texas, about 1892, and for 29 
years it has been marching on and on in 
the cotton-fields, with devastating effect. 
By 1895 it had established itself as a 
serious pest, and then began to spread 
north and east at an alarming rate. 
All efforts to stay its progress were un¬ 
availing, and by 1906 it had travelled 
585 miles northward from Brownsville. 
That year it advanced 60 miles. 

Every year its toll of the cotton 
Continued in the next column 


There are 870,782 motor vehicles 
licensed in the United Kingdom. 

A New Zealand reader tells us of a 
dog, Paddy, who meets a train each 
day and carries home the newspaper. 

Petrograd Flooded 

Petrograd has been flooded as the 
result of a storm that raised the River 
Neva eight feet. Ten houses collapsed. 
x A Very Qood Hen 

A Lancashire fowl, sent to an egg- 
laying competition iri Philadelphia, has 
created a world's record by laying 262 
eggs in 280 days. 

Able to Pay 

A witness in Bow County Court de¬ 
clared as proof that a man could pay a 
debt that lie was the only man in the 
street who wore a starched collar. 

A Miner's Output 

The coal output of the United King¬ 
dom has fallen from 257 tons per man to 
193 since 1910. In the United States 
the output per man has increased in the 
same period from 618 tons to 744. 


Continued from the previous column 
harvest has been heavier and heavier, 
but this year it has become a real menace 
to the whole cotton industry of America. 
Even in 1916 it did £5.000,000 worth of 
damage, but that is nothing to the loss 
this year. Official estimates place the 
1921 damage at between £50,000,000 
and £80,000,000. 

All America is aroused, and the 
Government at Washington is doing 
its utmost to assist the fanners in fight¬ 
ing the weevil; but so far no really 
effective and practicable method of war¬ 
fare lias been devised. 

Electrocution of the insects has been 
tried, but has proved a failure, as they 
survived the strongest current. Poisoned 
molasses placed for their consumption was 
partially successful, but ail the molasses 
in the world would not suffice for the 
thousands of millions of weevils now 
spread over the cotton area. Powdering 
the growing plants with calcium arsenate 
destroys the insects, but the cost of the 
material and the sprinkling apparatus 
renders it prohibitive. It has even been 
seriously suggested that all cotton- 


Therc are over 300,000 concrete¬ 
mixers in use today. 

Over a million square miles and five 
million people are now under Pro¬ 
hibition in Canada. 

How the Money Qoes 

Our war taxes—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force—are this year over £20 for every 
head of a family in the kingdom. 

C.N. Among the Eskimos 

A lady writes from Swindon to say 
that she posts her C.N. each week to a 
daughter in Labrador, who uses it in 
teaching Eskimos. 

Motor Death-Roll 

The insurance companies of the 
United States calculate that 12,000 
people were killed last year while 
motoring, and 1,500,000 were injured. 

Whale Smashes a Boat 

A whale which was being attacked 
from a Maori whaling boat near Whaka- 
tane, in New Zealand, lashed out with 
its tail and smashed the boat to match- 
wood. The crew and the whale escaped. 


growing should be prohibited for a year, 
so as to* starve out the pest. 

As in the case of so many insects the 
rateGf increase of the cotton boll weevil is 
enormous. Experts estimate that the 
possible progeny of a single pair of 
weevils during a season beginning about 
June 20 and extending to November 4 
1*12,755,100. 

The frosts in the northern areas of the 
cotton-growing belt kill the miniature 
stages of the pest, but in South Texas 
the weevils develop during the winter, 
and then migrate for miles, seeking 
places of hibernation. 

What is needed is some enemy, like 
another insect ora bird, that can trace 
the weevil to its lairs and fight it on its 
own ground. At present it is simply a 
case of insect versus man, and man is 
certainly not winning the war. The 
crisis is one that affects not only America 
but the whole world, for a big scarcity of 
cotton is serious for all nations. 

America's difficulty is only another 
proof that the bitter fight between man 
and the insects is not yet brought within 
sifdit of victory. Pictures on this page 


AN ENEMY CREEPS ACROSS AMERICA 



The left-hand picture shows, highly magnified, the cotton boll weevil, which, creeping 
across America in the last 29 years, has this year destroyed more than a third of America’s 
cotton crop. It is given natural Size on the World Map. The right-hand picture shows 
the grub, also magnified, damaging the cotton inside the boll. See next column 


JIM BURLESON 

AN ORDINARY MAN 

The Exciting Run of a Tram 
Across a Troubled Bridge 

AND HOW JIM MANAGED IT 

A fine story comes to us from the wild 
frontiers of Texas and Mexico, where 
feeling during the long unsettlement of 
Mexican government has been anything 
but peaceful, and indeed at times has 
led to unofficial acts of war. 

The story arrives in quite a business¬ 
like way through an American railway 
paper, and it is about an ordinary man. 
That is the point of it. It shows the 
iniluence that may be wielded quietly 
by just an ordinary man. 

A street-car electric service runs from 
the city of El Paso on the American side 
of the Rio Grande, which forms the 
boundary line, and reaches the smaller 
Mexican city of Juarez. The inter¬ 
national bridge is half-way American and 
half way Mexican, the working of the 
cars being from the American side. • 

The Polite Conductor 

Some years ago feeling grew so hot 
that the Americans dropped a few shells 
into the troublesome neighbouring town. 
The Mexican blood began to boil, and, 
useful though the cars were, they began 
to return across the bridge with smashed 
windows, the conductors without their 
money-bags, and drivers and conductors 
with terribly black eyes. 

To calm feeling down the Electric 
Company began to make a careful 
choice of the men in their employ who 
crossed the bridge with the cars, and in 
a happy hour they picked for the service’ 
Jim Burleson, a quiet, peaceable, kindly- 
spoken chap, with enough knowledge of 
Spanish to make himself polite to ‘ 
passengers on the Mexican side. 

Whoever might come back without 
his cash and with a black eye, it was 
never Jim Burleson. He turned away 
anger with a smile and a joke, and 
busied himself only with making his 
passengers comfortable, whether they 
were Americans or Mexicans. 

A Great Procession 

Then Jim took a cold which passed 
into pneumonia, and quickly he was 
dead—gone out of this world of stress; 
and strain into that heavenly peace 
awaiting us. Just a line or two went into 
the local newspapers, for Jim was only 
an ordinary man. As he had no relatives 
near, his mates arranged to bury him 
very decently. 

And then a remarkable thing hap¬ 
pened. As the funeral party went to the 
cemetery, on the American side of the : 
river, they saw a great crowd crossing 
the bridge, a crowd half a mile long, 
headed by the Mayor of Mexican Juarez, 
and the Councilmen, and the Customs 
House officials, whose work lay on the 
bridge. There came, too, many carriages, 
of citizens and crowds of children, for all 
the schools in Juarez had a holiday, and 
came to honour this ordinary man at his 
funeral. El Paso followed suit, and its 
mayor and officials went to the cemetery, 
and there were soldiers, peaceable now, 
from both sides of the river. 

Triumph of Good Temper 

Good Jim Burleson, being just an 
ordinary man, never prominent, never 
talked of, did his duty with good temper 
and kindiiess to all, but he did not 
guess that he had won the hearts of all, 
young and old, friends and enemies. 
Yet he had found a place in all their 
hearts, and his life and funeral will stir 
the heart wherever this C.N. goes. 

A few extraordinary men may make 
great changes in the world but by far 
the larger part of the solid Work is done 
by ordinary men of the stamp of Jim 
Burleson, whose heads may not be 
crammed with learning, but whose 
hearts are right. God bless.them all \ 
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GOiNG DOWN A 
GOLD MINE 

SWIFT DESCENT OF 
, NEARLY A MILE 

C.N. Reader’s Experience in 
South Africa 

STICKS OF DYNAMITE 

A youthful C.N. reader, who lias been down 
a gold mine in South Africa, sends us an 
account of what he saw. 

A mine at Randfontein is said to have 
the biggest shaft on the African gold 
fields. It is nearly^ 5000 feet deep, and 
3000 feet down it has a pumping engine 
that keeps all the mines in the district 
free from water. 

The cage that descends this mine is 
large enough to hold 30 people. De¬ 
scending so fast that our feet did not 
seem to be resting firmly on the bottom 
of the cage, we flashed past a number of 
places, called levels, where men. were 
working, and at one of them we stopped 
and discharged a lot of wooden props 
for holding up loose or unsafe rock. The 
next stop .was at the level where the 
pumping engine is. . 

Breaking Up the Rock 

The galleries at each level were lit 
up by electric lights, but each of us 
carried an acetylene* lamp in case the 
electric light went out. 

On our way to the engine we passed 
quite a large river. The space where 
the pumping engine was placed was 
like a big hall quarried out of the solid 
rock, and built up all around with bricks. 
It was plastered and cemented, and 
w as as dry and clean as a drawing-room. 

Here were six big electric pumps 
sending up the water from a large reser¬ 
voir where it had collected, and w here 
its sediment had settled. This sediment 
was collected and sent up daily in big 
skips—860 tons every week. 

We went from the pumping station 
to where the men were breaking out a 
strip of rock that contained gold. They 
used rock drills, and the noise was 
deafening. They could not use electric 
lights there as the blasting would have 
broken the filaments, so they had 
acetylene lamps. It was very warm 
there as there was no draught, but in 
the main tunnel the air blew so strongly 
that it put out some of our lamps, 

Laying the Dust 

Wherever the men were working the 
walls w r ere kept wet to lay the dust. 

When we reached the shaft again, 
where skips filled with stone were 
flashing up and empty skips coming 
down, we had to go right to the bottom 
of the shaft, which was almost a mile 
underground, before we ascended again. 

At the bottom was more quarrying 
and blasting and another pumping 
station, and we saw native labourers 
making up sticks of dynamite to put in 
the holes made by the rock drills, and 
shatter the rocks by their explosion. 

Such was the speed of the ascent that 
our direct journey from the bottom to 
the top took less than a minute. 

MARCH OF THE ANTS 
The Sentinel 

A London reader sends this description of 
the power of ants to communicate facts to 
one another when on the march. 

A friend of ours, sitting in the drawing¬ 
room, saw a moving black line on the 
floor, and tracing it back under the door 
and along the hall, under the front door 
and dow n the steps, found it to be a line 
of ants marching in from the garden. 

The lady poured some boiling water 
on the drawing-room floor across the 
line of advance, and the first ant that 
reached and examined it turned round 
and went back. The rest slowly fol¬ 
lowed into the garden. One ant only 
was left, apparently on guard, to warn 
any that might come up, and finally, 
when his duty was done, he followed the 
I rest back and out. 


A SURPRISE IN THE 
BUSH 

Exciting Adventure in a Tree 

A startling experience has come to 
two members of' an Australian family; 
who solved the housing problem by 
making* a home in a gum tree. 

The family consisted of a father, 
mother, son, and daughter, who, having : 
had their shack in the bush burned down, 
availed themselves of the shelter of a 
huge gum tree which had fallen across 
a road. The father made a cosy living- 
room and bedroom in the stump end of 
the tree, while the son and daughter 1 
had bedrooms farther up the trunk. 

One day the father, coming back from 
work, was dismayed to see a gang of 
road-makers busy on his home with a 
cross-cut saw. Before he could inter¬ 
fere a piercing cry from the interior of 
the trunk made it plain that some of the 
family were at home. The scared work¬ 
men stopped sawing, and a young man 
emerged from the hollow' tree in his 
shirtsleeves. He had been awakened by 
hearing the' saw' 1 

A KNOWING PONY 
The Tap and Cap Tricks 

From Lincoln comes an account of a pony 
of exceptional intelligence and ingenuity. 

When she was quite a foal she was 
exercised in the streets, and soon needed 
no halter, but followed her master about 
the town into shops, hotels, and schools: 

At home she behaved in a knowing 
way. She would take off her master’s 
cap, placing her forefeet on his knees, 
throw*, the cap over her back, and then 
pick it up and give it to him again. 

She would turn on taps, but not turn 
them off. She'learned to draw the bolt 
of one stable door and lift the latch of 
another ; and when' a pole was fixed 
across the doorway would unfasten the 
door and get out under the pole. 

She can be driven entirely by speech, 
and stops at the various shops Without 
being pulled up. On market-day she 
know r s she will not occupy the stall she 
usually stands in, and she knows that 
she will be allowed to drink at the 
fountain on Monday morning, and on 
no other day. 

THE PUNCTURE PLANT 
Motor Nuisance Carried by 
Sheep 

In certain parts of Arizona and Cali¬ 
fornia there flourishes a plant which 
seems to have its existence for the sole 
purpose of w aging war against motorists. 

Originally introduced into these coun¬ 
tries in the fleeces of sheep from Southern 
Europe, the puncture plant is most 
formidable when its fruit is ripe, as each 
fruit divides into fine burrs, all provided 
with two long, spiny needles.. It is these 
needles, scattered in great profusion over 
the roads, that cause the damage to 
tyres. One unlucky motorist found 
recently no less than seyenty punctures 
in one tyre, all caused by the malicious 
burrs of the puncture plant. 

The stamping out of the weed is 
■difficult,, as cutting or mowing merely 
improves its growth, and the burrs are 
often carried for miles in a motor tyre, 
and dropped by the wayside, where 
they germinate and produce fresh plants. 


FOREST FIRES 
Immense Losses in America 

In four years the United States has 
lost by fire*twice as much forest area as 
the land lost by Germany by the war. 

In the war Germany lost about 21 
million acres of territory, but from 1916 
to 1920 America lost by fire more than 
56 million acres of forest land, an area 
greater than New York and Pennsylvania 
put together. 

Jn many cases these immense fires are 
started by a lighted cigarette carelessty 
thrown down, or even by an old bottle 
left about by vulgar picnic-parties, for 
the sun’s rays concentrated on a piece 
of broken glass will set a heath on fire. 


MOTORING TO : 
TIMBUCTOO 

French Dash Across the Sahara 

A daring attempt to cross the Sahara 
Desert to Timbuctoo, a journey of 
1800 miles, is to be undertaken by a 
party. of motorists from Algeria, as 
stated on a recent C.N. map. 

Timbuctoo is _ probably the most 
difficult place to reach in Africa, and the 
desert sand has so far proved an un¬ 
conquerable barrier to motor-cars, 

The object of the expedition is to prove 
that the motor as a means of mechanical 
traction is at least equal to the camel, 
which so far stands alone as a conqueror 
of the desert. French explorers are 
taking a fleet of 12 cars, equipped wfith 
caterpillar chains, which they claim will 
enable the motors to overcome the 
barriers of shifting sand and snow'. Each 
car will be equipped wfith machine-guns 
as a protection against hostile tribes. 
The party hope to make the journey from 
Tougourt to Timbuctoo in a fortnight. 

The success of the expedition may 
have very important results. France has 
a vast empire in North-West Africa, but 
the Sahara bars the way from Algeria 
to the prosperous French colonies of 
Senegal and Dahomey. If the motors 
can force a way through the desert 
French tropical Africa will be brought 
into direct communication with Algeria 
and, through Algeria, with France. 


THE SEARCH FOR USEFUL 
THINGS 
Another Found 

Another instance of the unremitting 
search for usefid things comes to hand 
from New Zealand, w'here lengthy ex¬ 
periments have just been completed at 
the Otago University to discover a use 
for the oil which the mutton-bird—an 
Australian petrel—ejects from its nos¬ 
trils -when disturbed or annoyed. 

There are great numbers of these birds, 
wfiiich are used on a large scale for food. 
The oil cannot be used itself as a food, 
but has proved valuable for lubricating 
and for dressing leather. 

CABBAGES AS HIGH AS 
COTTAGES 
Stalks as Walking Sticks 

Mention in the C.N. of the tall 
cabbages found in New Year Island 
leads one of our readers to remind us 
that they are common much nearer 
England, namely, in the Channel 
Islands, where they grow' at the top of 
stalks as high as a low'-roofed cottage. 

The stalks are trimmed and polished 
and used as walking-sticks. 


CATCHING AN EAGLE 

The American newspapers are describ¬ 
ing the feat of Thomas Hale, a cowboy of 
South Dakota, who has flung the noose of 
a rope over an eagle and caught the bird. 

But, after all, the feat is due rather to 
knowdedge of the eagle’s habits than to 
special skill in using rope or lariat. 

Hale saw the bird sw r oop on a calf and 
kill it. Then he stood by patiently till 
the eagle had gorged itself into a state 
of self-satisfaction and placidity, with¬ 
out any wfish to fly ; wfiiereupon he rode 
down upon it and lassoed it in its 
quietude and carried it off a prisoner. 

POUR ATTRAPER UN AIGLE 

The Above Paragraph in French 

Les journaux Americains decrivent le 
tour de force de Thomas Hale, un cowboy 
du Sud Dakota, qui langa un lasso sur 
un aigle et attrapa Loiseau. 

Mais, apres tout, i’exploit est du, 
plutot a la connaissance des habitudes 
de l’aigle qu’& une adresse speciale au 
lasso ou lariat. 

Hale vit l’oiseau fondre sur un' veau 
et le tuer. Alors il resta pres de Ik 
patiemment jusqu'h ce que Taigle se 
soit rassasie et satisfait au point de ne 
plus desirer voler; sur quoi il avanga sur 
lui, langa 1c lasso pendant sa tran¬ 
quillity et le rapporta prisonnier. 


CHURCH MOVES 
DOWN THE RIVER 

Building Crosses a Ditch 
and a Dyke 

NOT A WINDOW BROKEN 

American and Canadian engineers 
make a great feature of moving large 
buildings bodily from place to place, 
but the y have just surpassed all their 
previous efforts. 

1 A new church building was presented 
to the Baptists of Kerrisdale, in British 
Columbia, but there was one matter 
that caused a slight difficulty, and that 
was that the place where the church 
stood was thirty miles from where it 
w-as wanted. 

What could be done ? M Move the 
building bodily/* said some of the 
members ; and the engineers were called 
in. They reported favourably, and the 
work of removal began,» 

The building w as underpinned, placed 
on rollers, and drawn for some distance. 
But right in the path to Kerrisdale lay a 
dyke and a ditch. The engineers smiled, 
bridged the dykes, and dragged the 
church across. 

Then the most wonderful part of the 
journey began. The church was placed 
on a great barge and tow'ed down the 
Pitt and Fraser rivers till, at a point 
tw ; o and a half -miles from Kerrisdale, 
it was landed and finally dragged to its 
destination. . 

Not a window' w'as broken on the 
jqurney, nor a fraction of plaster dis¬ 
lodged. It w'as a triumph of modern 
transport engineering. 


TOMATO OIL 
Something New from the 
Garden 

The quantity of tomatoes used for 
canning andfor. making sauces and 
soups runs into hundreds of thousands 
of tons a year, Italy and America being 
the biggest growers. 

Chemists have been at w'ork for the 
past two years trying to find a use 
for the enormous quantities of tomato 
refuse—skins, seeds, and hard pulp—alt 
of wfiiich has been wasted. Their work 
has now resulted in the discovery of a 
new' oil, which we may sODn find in our 
ow n homes as a substitute for salad oil. 

SNAKE AND THE BOTTLE 
A Fatal Meal in Queensland 

A curious story r , which shows the per^ 
sistence of the house-loving carpet snake 
in its search for food, is related in an 
Australian newspaper. 

A Queenslander caught a rare species 
of variegated frog, which he put in a 
bottle of spirits for preservation. He 
kept the bottle at the head of his bunk, 
and used the cork as a needle-cushion. 

One day r the bottle w r as missing, and 
the owner’s first thought was that it had 
been stolen by the Blacks, but careful 
search revealed a dead carpet snake, 
about seven feet long, with the bottled 
frog clearly showing in outline against 
the folds of its body. 

A leakage from the cork had probably 
excited * the’appetite of the snake, and 
either the bottle or the needles had been 
responsible for its death. 

ROAD MADE OF WOOL 
How a Car Crossed a River Bed 

In attempting to cross the dried-up bed 
of a creek near Murgoo Station, in the 
Murchison district of Western Australia, 
a motor-car became blocked in the sand; 
and all efforts to extricate it failed. 

Then a good idea occurred to some¬ 
body. Shearing had just been com¬ 
pleted, and a good deal of surplus wool 
w r as lying about on the floor of the 
shearing shed, and it was decided to lay 
down a thick blanket of wool across the 
river bed. Over this road, as curious 
a road as was ever constructed, the car 
finally made its w’ay to a firmer surface. 
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THE FRIENDLY OWL 

Our Ally in the War on 
Rats 

FINES FOR THOSE WHO 
KILL OWLS 

By Oup Country Correspondent 

Numbers of short-eared owls have lately 
been arriving in the southern counties. 

The short-eared owl that is now 
arriving in the south and spreading 
itself fairly generally over the country 
is found in Scotland and the northern 
counties of England all the year round. 

In autumn and winter, however,. it 
migrates south, where it frequents moors, 
marshes, and open country. 

Like all its relatives, it is a really useful 
friend of the farmer, feeding on small 
rodents of all kinds as well as on birds. 

. This is not the owl that- makes .the 
weird hooting which sounds so very 
uncanny at night. That is the brown, or 
tawny, owl, a bird resident with us all 
the year round. It is common in well- 
wooded localities, and its food, like, that 
pf the short-eared owl, consists largely 
of small mammals. 

■ But the greatest friend of the farmer 
is the barn or white owl, easily dis¬ 
tinguished from its relatives by its 
quaint, almost human-looking, face. 
Probably no other bird does so much 
good in destroying vermin. Its food 
consists of rats, mice, and moles. 

.Charles Waterton, the famous natural¬ 
ist, declared that when it is young the 
barn owl brings a mouse to its nest every 
tw.elve or fifteen minutes, and every pellet 
which it ejects contains from four to 
seven^ skeletons of mice. 

Seeing that in sixteen months Waterton 
found that one pair of barn owls de¬ 
posited over a bushel 6f pellets, we can 
understand what a.valuable ally of the 
farmer it is. Yet the bird is not appre¬ 
ciated by those whom it helps most. 

Only the other day someone wrote 
to a grown-up paper asking for informa¬ 
tion as to how he could trap an owl in a 
suburban garden, where it. annoyed him 
by its screech. The secretary of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds promptly replied that any person 
trapping or attempting to trap owls is 
liable tq a fine of one pound for each 
bird, and that his society.'would do 
its best to have the law enforced, 

•. Certainly a plague of owls would be 
a real blessing just now, when rats and 
mice are increasing and doing damage 
to the extent of many piillion pounds. 

THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



The earth at 6 a.m. on any day in October as it 
would be seen through a telescope from the 
sun. The lines of latitude and longitude are 
put in. to show , the tilt. The arrows show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Collect soil for fruit-tree borders 
that need to be renewed. Where trees 
are to be replaced planting may begin 
as soon as the leaves have dropped, 
but not before, or they evaporate more 
moisture than the roots can replace 
and the shoots become shrivelled. 

Take up shrubs for forcing and "lay 
them in," so that they may be potted 
at the first favourable opportunity. 

Any plants covering walls which require 
nailing should receive attention to pre¬ 
vent their being broken by high winds; 
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STONES OF STENNESS 

A NOTE FROM THE 
ORKNEY ISLANDS 

What Do the Strange Stone 
Circles Mean ? 

BOY WHO REMEMBERED 
KITCHENER 

An Orcadian, or native of the Orkney 
Islands, now living in Birmingham sends 
us a charming proof of how kindly sentL 
meat lives there, even in the young. 

A boy of eleven, before crossing the 
Pentland Firth, which separates the 
islands from Caithness, gathered a bunch 
of wild flowers', made them into a wreath 
entirely on his own account, and cast 
them on the waters when the mail boat 
was passing the part of those wild 
Northern waters where Lord Kitchener 
wais drowned. He had not forgotten. 

Our correspondent wonders that more 
is not said of the curious remains of 
ancient stones of worship or burial that 
await explanation in the islands, parti¬ 
cularly the Stones of Stenness, in 
Pomona. The Ring of Odin, a stone 
with a large hole in it in the same 
neighbourhood, has been destroyed, he 
says, though it appealed strongly to the 
sentiment of the people till recent times. 

The Ring of Odin 

Lovers joined hands through the hole 
in the stone when plighting their troth. 
Before doing so the two went together 
to the stone circles called the Temple of 
the Sun and the Temple of the Moon, 
and, the man having prayed at the one 
and the woman at the other, they clasped 
their right hands through the Ring of Od in 
and swore to be true to one another. 

These stone circles of the Orkneys, 
our correspondent hopes, may some day, 
under investigation, " reveal some of the 
secrets which, as sentinels of the ages, 
they have kept so well." 

We should be sorry to dispel romance, 
but such revelations are not likely to 
come. The circles are belated remnants 
of an antique system of belief that has 
left its dumb tokens in many parts of 
the world, and particularly along the 
Western coast of Europe. 

Mystery of the Standing Stones 

Various parts of Brittany are crowded 
with them. They are scattered along 
the Cornish and Welsh coasts. Avebury 
and Stonehenge, in Wiltshire, rank 
with Carnac, in Brittany, as supreme 
illustrations. They are found over the 
moorland tops of Derbyshire, most 
completely at Arberlow. They skirt 
the Cumbrian Hills, and reach away by 
Western Scotland, as our correspondent, 
points out, to the Orkney Islands ; but 
understanding of their true significance 
has not been surely reached, though 
many sites have been carefully examined* 
The best we can do is to choose between 
a variety of theories as to their original 
purposes. 

The Orkney remains are specially 
interesting because the islands were 
peopled by the Piets, men of the Stone 
Age, almost to within sight of history. 
We may be sure it was not the Norse 
Odin, or Woden, who was worshipped 
in these places, but the deities of an 
earlier and more primitive race. 

CLEVER CANARY 
Whistling for Breakfast 

A Glamorganshire reader sends us the follow¬ 
ing account of her canary’s curious doings. 

I am wondering whether my .pet 
canary has established a record. She 
is three years old. Two years ago she 
laid five eggs. Last year she laid 26 
eggs. This year she has laid 3b eggs. 

Also, she sings like a male bird, only 
more sweetly. 

She is very intelligent, and knows the 
different members of the family, who 
all spoil her. She - is like a clock in 
keeping time, and when her breakfast- 
hour draws near whistles incessantly 
until she gets the meal. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 


THE RAM IN THE SKY 


Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 


MEMORY OF THE GOLDEN 
" FLEECE 


All questions must be asked on postcards* 
and not more than one question on each card 

Where Are a Parrot's Ears? 

There is no external conch to mark 
the ear, which is quite hidden by the 
feathers of the head. 

Do Bees Make More Wax than Honey? 

No ; the reverse is the case. Bees eat 
twenty pounds of honey in making 
one pound of wax. 

Can a Hen Recognise a Boiled Egg? 

No ; a hen will sit on any tiling re¬ 
sembling an egg, on almost any bird’s 
egg if it is of the right size. 

Has a Horse Feeling in Its Hoofs ? 

The horny part of the hoof is as in¬ 
sensitive as our nails, but the soft part 
of the foot, called the frog, is extremety 
tender, and must not be injured. 

Why Are Cats So Fond of Fish? 

The fact cannot be explained. Cats 
hate water except as a drink, yet, as the 
poet Gray sang in a famous poem," What 
cat’s averse to fish ? " 

How Long Does a Puss Moth Remain in 
the Pupal Stage? 

The three : caterpillars mentioned, 
which entered the chrysalis stage at the 
end of July, will not produce their per¬ 
fect moths till next May at the earliest. 

Do All Birds Migrate? , 

Nearly all wild birds do. Some go 
thousands of miles, some hundreds, some, 
influenced by the general movement but 
not urged, fully forth, go short distances. 

Why Have We Only Two Sets of Teeth? 

If we ate the right kind of food, and 
from childhood treated our teeth with 
intelligent care, two sets would suffice. 
Nature expects us to do so, and therefore 
limits 11s to two. 

How Should a Collection of Eggs be 
Arranged ? 

Much too big a question for this 
column ; such an arrangement should 
be studied at a museum: But the best 
cabinet for eggs is the hest of the birds 
to which they belong ! 

How Long Does a Peacock Live ? 

We have no statistics as to the length 
of life possible to these .birds, but an 
authority on the question fixes 24 years 
as the average age to which a peacock, 
free from accident, may attain. 

What Are the Maggots Found in Old 
Feathers ? 

Probably these are the caterpillars 
of one of the clothes moths, called 
Tineola biselliella. It attacks feathers, 
hair, and wool, and gets into the 
upholstery of furniture. 

Do Woodlice Harm Plants? 

They do, most seriously. They are a 
plague in the garden; they are one of the 
nurseryman’s worst enemies. They will 
min a house of fern; they will bite 
through a young plant from which 
12 pounds of tomatoes are expected. 

How Should a Guinea Pig Be Lifted ? 

" Do not lift a guinea pig by its tail 
or its eyes will drop out " is the old 
catch—because guinea pigs have no 
tails. The best way is to grasp the 
animal behind the shoulders and, as far 
as possible, encircle it with the hand. 

Do Frogs Change Colour in Wet Weather? 

In damp weather the skin of a frog 
may appear brighter from moisture, but 
the colour is not changed by such con¬ 
ditions. Frogs have, however, something 
of the chameleon's power of altering 
colouration, but that is the effect of pig¬ 
ment, not of heat or dampness. 

How Many Kinds of Insects are 
There? Probably nearly two millions, 
and about six thousand fresh ones are 
discovered every year. The reason for 
there being so many more insects than 
all the other kinds of creatures put 
together is explained in ah interesting 
illustrated article in the C.N. Monthly— 
My Magazine—for November, now lying 
on the bookstalls with this paper. * 


Sun that is Travelling 500 Miles 
a Minute 


FIRST DOUBLE STAR TO 
BE DISCOVERED 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

An interesting group of three stars 
may be seen just now high up in the 
south-east between eight and ten o'clock 
in the evening ; they are the chief stars of 
the constellation of Aries, or the Ram. 

' They may be easily found with the aid 
of the map on this page, which includes, 
also, the two left-hand stars of the great 
Square of Pegasus to. act as guides. 

The Ram is one of the most ancient of 
the constellations; according to Greek 
tradition it represents the Ram that 
wore the Golden Fleece captured by the 
Argonauts.. 

In those times it was the first of the' 
twelve constellations of the zodiac 
through which the Sun passed in the 
course of the year, the Sun entering the 
constellation and being near the stars 
Beta and Gamma on March 21. Now 
it is not until April 16 that this happens, 
so, though nominally the first of, the 
zodiac groups, it is actually the second. 

Mighty Rush Through Space 

The chief star of the Ram is Hamal, 
also known as Alpha Arietis. It is 
about as bright as the brightest stars in 
the Square of Pegasus, and therefore 
easily seen. It is actually a magnificent 
sun, veiry like our own, containing similar 
^elements; but it is estimated to be very 
much larger and to give between ioo-and 
150 times the light of our Sun,. 

Careful, calculations based on the- 
waves of. light emitted by it have shown 
that it is approaching us atv about 
500 miles a minute, and yet it seems no- 
brighter than it did a year ago, although 
it has, in the meantime, come 400 million 
miles nearer. 

Indeed, a hundred, or even a thousand, 
years have made no appreciable differ- 
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ence, and even when the Ancient Greeks 
looked up at it Hamal appeared to theni 
very much the same star that it does to 
us. This is because of its colossal, 
distance, which is so great that a 
million million miles more or less makes 
very little difference in its brightness. 

The parallax method of measuring its 
distance shows that its light takes over 
a hundred years to reach us; but the. 
spectroscopic method indicates that it 
takes about 80 years, so its distance is 
probably something between the. two,. 
or six million times as far off as our Sun. 

The second brightest star, known as Beta 
in Aries, is about'five times the Moon’s 
width away to the right of Hamal, and 
slightly below it. It is composed of 
two suns very close together, and they 
revolve around a central point somewhere 
between them in 107 days. 

Famous Double Star 

Judging from the intensity of their, 
light, they are both much larger than 
our Sun, which, by the way, is 1,300,000* 
times larger than our little Earth and 
2,700,000 miles round. 

Below Beta, and about twice the 
Moon’s width away, is a fainter star— 
Gamma in Aries. It, also, is composed 
of two suns, and is historically famous 
because it was the first double star to be 
discovered. This was in 1664; when 
telescopes were poor instruments 'com- 1 
pared with those that even amateurs 
have today. ' G> F. M. 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

CHAPTER 12 
Dicky Asks a Question 

o this is how you behave ! " 
said Miss Morland, in a 
terrible voice. “ Not content with 
the mischief you have already done, 
you 'must break nay rules and in¬ 
duce your sister to do so also. 
When I first got the'letter inform¬ 
ing me of what you were doing I 
did not believe it, and that is why 
I resolved to come myself to sec if 
it were true. Dick Dent, I am 
ashamed of you." 

Dicky had dropped back, and 
was standing close under the wall. 
For the moment he had been struck 
dumb with dismay, but now he was 
quickly pulling himself together. 
After all, as he told himself, if he 
had broken Miss Morland's silly 
rule he had not done anything 
really wrong, so why should he be 
ashamed of himself ? 

, “ Who told you, Miss Morland ? " 
were the words that rose to his lips. 

Miss Morland flushed slightly and 
for the moment looked almost con¬ 
fused, but she recovered herself at 
once. 

“ What business Js that of 
yours ? " she demanded. “ What 
dp you mean by asking me such a 
question ? " 

“ Because I was wondering if 
the letter were signed," replied 
Dicky shrewdly. 

There was no doubt now about 
Miss Morland's confusion. But she 
soon recovered herself. 

“ What does it matter if it were 
signef or not ? " she said. “ It 
was the truth in any case." 

Dicky remained silent. He had 
learned what he wanted to know. 
The only thing he was doubtful 
about was whether he had J anion 
or Calvert to thank for this. 

Miss Morland went on. 

, “ Have you nothing to say for 
yourself ? " she asked harshly.. 

. “ No, nia’am, except that I don’t 
think it’s fair to keep all the fellows 
away from their sisters." 

Miss Morland grew more angry 
than ever. 

“ You dare to question my de¬ 
cisions ? " She paused, with her 
.eyes fixed on Dicky. “ If you were 
under my charge I should deal 
with you most severely. As it is, I 
* shall ask the Doctor to punish y r ou. 
And your sister shall feel the weight 
of my displeasure." 

This was too much for Dicky. 

“ No, ma'am 1 ” he exclaimed. 
“ Please don't punish Cis. If you 
only let her off I'll take all the 
punishment you like." 

: “ You will be punished anyhow," 
said the lady grimly. "As for 
Cicely, I shall take very good care 
that she does not see you again this 
term." 

. So saying, she turned, and the 
wall cut off all sight of her. 

Dicky stood stock still, listening 
to the retreating footsteps, and 
feeling about as angry and un¬ 
happy as ever he had in all his life. 

"It was Calvert, I believe," he 
said fiercely to himself. " I'm just 
about sure it was Calvert. The 
horrid sneak ! " - 

Then it suddenly occurred to 
him that if lie did not hurry he 
would probably be late for lock-up, 
and, turning, he ran back through 
the wood and across the playing- 
fields. 

He was still a hundred yards 
away when the big clock in the 
turret began to strike, and, though 
lie spurted hard, he was just too 
late. The gates were closed. 

Panting for breath, he rang the 
bell of the porter’s lodge. 

CHAPTER 13 

The Doctor’s Warning 

"1 shall have to report you to 

* the Doctor, sir," said old 
Mangles, gravely, as he let Dicky' 
in through the small side gate. 


0. Told by T. C. Bridge*, 

~ tie C.N. Storyteller 

- “ I wish -you would take me to 
him at once, Mangles," was Dicky's 
surprising reply. 

Mangtes stared. 

M Very good, sir," he said, and 
within a couple of minutes Dicky 
found himself being ushered into 
Dr. Fair's big, comfortable room. , 

" Master Dent, sir—late . for 
gates," said Mangles briefly, and 
departed. 

The Doctor was stretched in a 
long casy-chair. His glasses were 
on his nose and a book in his hand. 
He rose slovvly\ looking a little 
puzzled. 

Why did Mangles bring you 
here, Dent ? It was sufficient if he 
reported y'ou." 

“ Because I asked him to, sir," 
replied picky'. . 

The Doctor’s kindly face grew 
grave.. 

“ What ! More trouble, Dent ? " 

"Yes, sir, and it's all my fault 
again," declared Dick)'' recklessly, 
and forthwith poured out the story’ 1 
of the past half-hour's doings. 

The master shook his head. 

"No doubt y*our intentions were 
good. Dent, but I must tell you 
that you could hardly have done 
anything more foolish. Now Miss 
Morland has just cause for com¬ 
plaint, and this trouble which might 
have died a natural death is re¬ 
vived again." 

Dicky hung his head. He felt 
that what the Doctor said was true. 
He had not told him the reason 
why he had been to see Cicely', and 
he felt he had better not do so now. 

The Doctor considered a moment. 

" No doubt I shall hear from 
Miss Morland about this matter," 
he continued. " Meantime I shall 
give you the usual punishment for 
being late. You will be gated for 
two days and learn by heart fifty' 
lines of verse, which I will set y-ou 
tomorrow. Now you can go." 

Dicky went away, feeling more 
unhappy' than ever. It seemed that 
all he had done was to upset the 
Doctor, of whom he was very' fond. 

Outside he met Tom Burland, 
who was waiting for him, and told 
him the whole story'. Tom's red 
hair seemed almost to bristle with 
indignation. 

" Yes, it was Calvert who did 
it," he declared fiercely. . " Just 
the sort of sweepish thing he would 
do—to send an unsigned letter like 
that. The chances are that he lias 
at some time followed you and 
watched y'ou talking to Cicely." 

“ But it might have been Janion," 
suggested Dicky'. 

“ Not a bit likely'. Janion is too 
much taken up with' trying to get 
money out of Miss Morland to 
worry' about a small job like that. 
No, it’s Calvert—depend on it! " 

" I expect you're right," said 
Dicky. " Seems to me that Cal¬ 
vert's as bad as Janion. And now 
I'm gated for two days, and it’s all 
up with my chances of finding the 
bag again." 

“ Don’t be an idiot," was all the 
comfort he got from Tom. " Two 
day's isn’t much. You needn’t 
think Miss Morland is . going to 
cave in and pay' that five hundred 
pounds in two days.” 

The two walked about talking 
until prep, bell rang, when they' both 
went into the big schoolroom. 

Just before the hour was up the 
door opened and in walked the 
Doctor, and went straight' to the 
big desk. This was unusual, for 
one of the junior masters always 
took evening preparation, and. an 
expectant silence settled over the 
room. 

" I have something to tell you," 
said the Doctor. " Miss Morland 
wishes me to say she has made a rule 
that, during the present term, not 
any of her pupils are to be allowed 
, to see their brothers. She says that 
she will severely pimish any' of the 


girls who break this rule, and both 
for your sisters' sakes and for mine 
I trust you will all be careful to do 
as Miss Morland desires." 

There was a moment's silence, 
wkich was broken by a voice. 

" It’s not fair, sir." 

It's, not fair," echoed a dozen 
others. 

The Doctor raised his hand. 

all of y'ou! " he said 
Whatever your opinions 
orland’s new rule, I ask 
y'ou as a personal favour to obey it. 
I may tell y'ou this—that if you 
fail to do so the consequences may 
be very serious, not only for your¬ 
selves, but for the school itself." 

There was no doubt he meant 
what he said, and so grave Avas his 
voice and manner that the mutter¬ 
ing died away, and the boys eyed 
one another in silent dismay'. 

Tom leaned over to Dicky’. 

" Miss Morland's been threaten¬ 
ing to take away the playing-fields/’ 
he whispered in his ear; and Dicky 
gasped with dismay . when he 
realised that Tom's guess w r as pro¬ 
bably' true. 

A minute later the clock struck, 
and . the boy’s, picking up their 
books, streamed away to their 
dormitories. 


. " Quiet, 
sternly'. " 
on Miss Mi 


CHAPTER 14 

Dicky Becomes Unpopular 

As Dicky went up the stairs he 
f* caught sight of Calvert deep 
in whispered conversation with two 
big boy's named Gilkcs and Doran, 
who Avere both in his own dormi¬ 
tory', and as he passed they' all 
scoAA'led at him. 

Poor Dicky', full of his own 
troubles, did not realise the new 
ones that were awaiting him. He 
was just beginning to undress A\'hen 
Gilkcs and Doran came up to him 
in a blustering manner. 

" You're a nice chap, y-ou are," 
began Gilkes angrily. " What do 
you mean by getting ns all into this 
beastly toav ? " 

** Yes, what do you mean by' 
it ? " added Doran. " Going sneak¬ 
ing over into the coppice to talk to 
your sister, and getting caught like 
that by the old lady r ! ” 

" It wasn't my fault I was 
caught," returned Dicky with spirit. 
" It was the fault of the felloAV' Avho 
sneaked. ” 

" Fellow who sneaked ! " re¬ 
torted Gilkes roughly'. " Who 
sneaked?" 

" That's what I’m jolly well going 
to find out," answered Dicky. 

Someone wrote an anonymous 
letter to Miss Morland ; that’s 
hoAv she caught us.” 

" Rot l ” sneered Doran. "You’re 
just saying that to get off the licking 
you deserve. I suppose you’ll try 
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to tell us the. whole thing wasn’t 
your fault from the beginning." 

Dicky reddened. He could not 
truthfully deny that it was not 
through him and Cicely' that the 
trouble had started. 

Ever since Miss Morland's bag 
had been stolen from the train 
everything seemed to have gone 
wrong. It was true that Dicky had 
enemies Avho were trying to cause 
trouble/but even so he realised that 
it Avas through his forbidden visit 
to Cicely that the breach had been 
widened between Miss Morland and 
Dr. Fair. Not only that, but he had 
angered dozens of his schoolfellows, 
who, through no fault of their own, 
were cut off from seeing their sisters 
at Warley for the rest of the term. 

By' this time most of the other 
boys had come round. 

“ It’s all Dent’s fault," cried one 
of them, Slade by name. “ Now I 
shan't see my sister the whole term, 
and we're cut out of those jolly' 
good teas at Warley." 

Gilkes looked round. 

1 " Dent - deserves a dormitory 
licking. What do you chaps say ?" 
he called out so that all in the 
dormitory could hear. 

" He jolly' well does," chimed in 
Slade. 4 ‘ The young ass has spoilt 
the Avhole term for us." 

Dicky turned to spring back, but 
was hemmed" in against the Avail. 
Before he could do anything Gilkes 
caught him *and flung him flat on 
his face on his bed. 

" Give me a fives bat, Doran," 
he ordered. 

But Dicky, nimble as an eel, 
tAvisted out of Gilkes' hold and 
managed to regain his feet. 

. Slade grabbed him, only to get 
Dicky's small but hard fist planted 
on his jaw with a force that sent 
him crashing against the wash- 
stand. A big tin can went over¬ 
board and fell with a frightful 
clatter, sending a flood of water 
washing across the floor. 

Gilkes vaulted over the bed ; but 
Dicky' saw' him coming, and, 
loAA’ering his head, butted him just 
about the third waistcoat button, 
whereupon Gilkes sat down with a 
force and suddenness that shook 
the. floor. 

“ Good for you, Dicky," came a 
voice, and Tom Burland, who 
had just come into the room, burst 
through the crowd and ranged him¬ 
self alongside his chum. " Come on, 
the lot of you l " he cried. " We 
two Avill take you all on 1 " 

The others hesitated. Tom was 
a notoriously tough youngster and 
useful with his fists, and already 
they had had a taste of Dicky’s 
quality. . They muttered among 
themselves, but it A\'as quite clear 
that they were not too anxious to 
accept Tom’s invitation. 

It looked as if the row' Avould die 
down when, at this critical moment, 
the door opened and LaAvrencc 
Calvert walked in. Being one of 
the senior boys, he Avas allowed to 
sit up an hour later than the rest. - 

" What are you kids making such 
a beastly row for ? " he demanded. 

Then his sharp eyes fell on Dicky 
and Tom backed against the wall. 

" Oh, it’s Dent again, is it ? " he 
sneered. 

" We’re licking him for going 
sneaking into the plantation to talk 
to his sister over the AV'all," said 
Doran sourly'. 

" Well, why don’t y'ou ? " jeered 
Calvert. " You don’t mean to say' 
that y'ouTe scared of tAvo little 
beggars like him and Burland ? " 

" Of course we’re not," growled 
Doran angrily. 

" Then go ahead and give him his 
licking," said Calvert. I'll sec 
fair play." 

Dicky's heart sank. He knew 
what Calvert’s idea of fair play' 
would be. 

“Go on I " urged Calvert as 
Gilkes and Co. still hesitated, and 
as he .spoke he moved up closer. 

“ Come on," snapped Doran, and 
he and Gilkes and Slade all rushed 
forward together. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

Rainbow Gold 

years Peter's mother had 
* lived in dread of the time 
when she w ould have to tell her 
son the truth. But at last, when 
she had come to the end of her 
little stock of money, she had 
been forced to tell Peter that 
they must sell their house and 
everything in it and move into a 
smaller one. 

Naturally Peter cried a lot 
w'hen he heard this, for he had 
lived the whole ten years of his 
life in the Manor House, and 
learned to love it, as he himself 
said, "next to you and Daddie s 
picture most of anything, 
Mother! " 

His father had died when 
Peter was .six, and after his 
death many searches had been 
made for his missing will' and 
money' securities ; but they' had 
never been found. 

When Peter’s mother told him 
all this Peter formed a secret 
determination to find the papers 
himself. From that day lie 
started on a. weary search all 
through the rooms, peeping into 
every nook and corner. * 

His mother noticed that he 
came to meals looking tired and 
dusty', but she was too wise to 
stop him from searching, for it 
kept him well employed. Mean- 
Avhile, strange men had entered 
the house and stuck tickets on 
all the furniture. 

For two days Peter hunted ; 
and on the third day', the day of 
the sale, he rose at sunrise and 
started on a long, last search. If 
only he could find the gold at the 
foot of the rainboAv ! he thought, 
as he dressed. 

He leaned out of the window, 
and looked up at the sky. The 
sun was now well over the hori¬ 
zon, and not a cloud was in 
sight. The chance of a rainbow 
appearing without the accom- 
pany'ing rain seemed so very 
small that Peter resumed his 
dressing feeling quite dOAvn- 
hearted. 

Five minutes later he was 
climbing the stairs that led to the 
room that had been his father’s 
study. At the door he paused, 
and, loo Icing inside, thought Iioav 
funny 7 it Avas to see the chairs 
and tables with tickets stuck on 
them as though they Avere going 
on a journey. 

Just then the sun shone down 
through the 4 “ church window/’ 
as Peter called the little stained 
glass oriel, and he stood and 
watched the coloured rays of 
light filter into the room. 

Suddenly', with a joyful cry, 
he bounded forvAard, and, falling 
on his knees where the blue and 
red sunbeams touched the floor, 
he started scraping aw'ay' with his 
fingers until he had pulled two 
loose oak blocks from their set t i ng. 

“ Mother, Mother! come quick¬ 
ly 1 " he called. "I’ve found 
the rainboAv gold ! ’’ 

And when Peter’s mother 
rushed upstairs it was to see her 
son, w'ith tears of joy streaming 
down his face, clasping tightly in 
his dusty hands the long-lost 
parcel of documents 
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Life a Cheerful traveller c Ca£e the T^oad Singing 



Df MERRYMAN 

T HEY were talking of the marvels 
of wireless telephony, and a 
conversation between Rome and 
London was mentioned. 

“ Oh, that’s nothing! ” broke in 
one individual. “ I know a man 
who blew a bugle in Birmingham, 
and went , down to Plymouth and 
saw the Sound.” 

□ 0 0 
The Bulldog and the Girl 
A little girl living at Croydcn 
Was known everywhere as a 
hoyden; 

But she’s now very staid, 

For her last escapade 
Much annoyed an old bulldog at 
Croydon. 

□ G 0 * 

W HAT relation is a child who is 

not its. own father’s son to 
its father > 

Daughter* 

0 B 0 . 

Peace and Quietness 
^Yhere are we to find solitude ? 

The other day we encountered 
a policeman cycling across Dart¬ 
moor, and learned that he was 
going to Dartmeet to 14 direct the 
traffic.” 

There will soon be motor-coaches 
at the North Pole, but Mount 
Everest is reserved, we understand, 
for hill-climbing contests by motor- 
bicyclists. 

□ 0 0 

The Broken Type 

H E * E is a well-known proverb 
that was set up in type by a 
printer, but unfortunately it was 
left about, and a mischievous boy, 






L r\">,' 


wishing to play a joke on the 
printer, chipped all the letters. 

. . When the proverb was printed 
the above was all that showed. 
Can you see what it was meant 

to be ? Solution next week 

0 0 0 

\fy T HY is an egg like a young colt ? 

Because it is not ready for use 
Until it is broken. 


□ □ 0 

Changing His Name 
A GOAT by the surname of Billy 
Was proud, and audacious, and 
silly; 

But since, sad to tell, 

He fell down a well 
Hisnamehas been Weary Wet Willie. 



Escapades of Johnny Crock 
TohnnY thought he’d like to sing, 
J So went to Lillie Lark. 

“ At singing,” Johnny said to her, 

“ I hope to make my mark.” 

Said Lillie Lark, ‘Til try your voice,” 
But when she heard him sing 
She took her music in her beak 
And flew like anything. 


Mildred and Mary’s Nature Notes 

ir 

JF elephants could jump like fleas 
In ratio to their sizes 
Such whopping animals as these 
Would give us some surprises. 
The biggest beast in London Zoo 
Could jump from out Belgravia, 
And land himself in Timbuctoo 
Or drop in Scandinavia. 


□ 00 



Hurry-Scurry 
□ 0 0 
Arithmetical Puzzle 


If. five times four were thirty- 
three, what would a quarter of 

twenty be ? Sofufr'Ort next week 

□ 0 0 - 

The Venturesome Toad 
A N enormous great ugly old toad 
Was trying to cross over a road. 
He said, “ If I start 
In front of this cart 
I shall certainly die ”—and hedoed! 
0 0 0 

YV’HAT Norfolk town is like highly- 
priced ham ? 

Dereham. 

0 -0 0 

Heard in the Train 

A PORTLY gentleman was occupy¬ 
ing two seats in a crowded 
Underground train. 

“May I ask, sir, why you are 
sitting on two seats ? ” asked a 
long-suffering straphanger. * 

“ Just to even up matters,” 
replied the selfish one. “ Half the 
time I get no seat at all.” . 

□ □ □ 

Is Your Name Shurrock ? 

This name,, with its variation 
Sharrock, really means shire 
oak, and refers to an oak marking 
the boundary of a shire, or the tree 
which was the meeting-place of a 
shire court. 

It would first of all be used as a 
description of a person living near 
the oak, and later became a sur¬ 
name. . 

0 0 0 

What is the difference between the 
old governments of Algiers 
and Malta ? 

Algiers was governed by deys, 
and Malta by knights. 

0 0 0 

Beheaded Word 

JJY whole, I trust, you’ll never do 
To any friend or neighbour; 
Behead me, and I’ll tell you true 
What makes the steam engine go 
through 

Such an amount of labour; 
Another letter take away, 

And then you’ll quickly find 
What you and I do every day, ‘ 
And so does all mankind; 

Once more behead me, and you’ll see 
A preposition then I’ll be. 

Answer next week 
0 0-0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Arithmetical Puzzle 

The letters of the alphabet. Twenty 
*= 6 letters; six = 3 letters^; nine *= 4 
letters; twelve = 6 letters; five = 4 
letters. 

What Is This ? NOON 
Beheaded Word 

Separable, parable, arable, able 
Who Was He P 

The Vain Poet was Alexander Pope * 


Hard Luck on Jacko 

he family soon got used to living in a tent. 

Jacko had loved it from the beginning. It was great 
fun to come into breakfast after a dip in the river and find the 
bacon sizzling on the stove. Food never tastes so good as 

1 when you eat it out of doors. 

Mother Jacko’s trouble was that it tasted too nice. It was 
all she could do to keep pace with their enormous appetites. 
But she not only had to cook the food : she had to fetch it as 
well. And that was no joke, for the nearest town was miles away. 

41 Send the boy,” said Father Jacko, when she complained. 

Mother Jacko shook her head. She knew what to expect 

2 when Jacko went shopping. 

“ Well, we’ll all go,” declared Father Jacko, “and get in 
enough provisions to last the w r eek.” 

So after breakfast they set out. 

Mother did a wonderful lot of thinking as they went along, and 
every now and then she stopped to add something to her long 
list. When they got to the shop she reeled off the things at 
such a pace that the poor man could hardly keep up with her. 

1 At last she came to an end. The parcels were done up, and 
the bill made out; but when Mother Jacko put her hand in 
her pocket for her purse she gave a cry of dismay. 

“ Oh dear ! I’ve come without my money ! ” she exclaimed. 
“ mat shall we do ? ” 

“Wait here till Jacko fetches it,” said his father, sitting 
dow T n and feeling for his pipe. He hadn’t got any ; he never 

4 had. “ And hurry up,” he added sternly to Jacko. 




“ Look out l ” screamed Jacko. “ He’s a savage brute.” 


Jacko grinned and set off at a good swinging pace ; and as he 
met nothing in particular to interest him on the way he kept it 
up till he got back. 

But when he reached the tent he pulled himself up with-a 
7 jerk. Standing cn guard in front of it was a great bull-dog. 

- But Jacko was no coward. “Here! You come out of 
that I ” he said, going boldly up to it. 

The dog’s answer was to show his teeth and pounce forward. 
Whereupon Jacko took to his heels and made for the nearest tree. 

And there he stayed till the family, tired of waiting, came 
trooping back, and found him. 

“ Look out! ” screamed Jacko, as they came up ; “ lie’s a 
i savage brute. He’ll go for you.” 

“ Help ! ” cried Mother Jacko. 

At the sound of her voice the dog turned round, glanced dis¬ 
dainfully at her, and sauntered slowly away. 

“Savage indeed!” exclaimed Mother Jacko indignantly. 
“ You’ve been teasing him. What about my purse ? ” 

Jacko told his tale, but, sad to say, nobody believed him. 
9 Father picked up his stick and set aboait him. And Jacko 
" hated that dog to his dying day ! 



Ici on Parle Fran^ais 

Sayings oi Jesus: Take Heed 


10 


11 


12 


33. Personne n’allume une 
lampe pour la mettre dans un 
lieu cache ou sous le boisseau, 
mais on la met sur Ie chandelier, 
afin que ceux qui entrent voient 
la lumi£re. 

34. Ton ceil est la lampe de 
ton corps. Lorsque ton * ceil 
est en bon etat, tout ton corps 
est eclaire; mais lorsque ton 
ceil est en mauvais etat, ton 
corps est dans les tenebres. 

35. Prends done garde que ]a 
lumiere qui est en toi ne soit 
tenebres. 

36. Si done tout ton corps est 
6clair4, n’ayant aucune partie 
dans les tenebres, il sera entice¬ 
ment eclaire, coniine lorsque Ja 
lampe t’eclaire de sa lumiere. 

Saint Luke 11 


Notes and Queries 

What does Infra dig. mean ? 

This is a shortened form of the 
Latin Infra dignitatem, which 
means beneath dignity. 

What does Pro mean ? As 
applied to men and women this 
is an abbreviation for profes- 
sionaL Thus a professional 
cricketer or golfer or singer is 
often spoken of as a pro. 

What are Genre Pictures? 
The French word genre means 
kind, or sort, and is used to 
describe pictures of some par¬ 
ticular variety, such as those 
intended to teach a moral. 

What are Economic Sanc¬ 
tions ? Certain penalties im¬ 
posed on Germany by the Allies, 
such as control , of part of her 
customs, for the non-fulfilment 
of some of the peace terms. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The New Hat 

It w r as a very nice hat. 

* Daddie had bought it only 
the day before, and Dora 

liked it because it w r as so‘soft. 

Daddie laughed when she 
fetched it down from the hall- 
stand after breakfast, the next 
morning, and handed it to him. 

“ I think I’d better wear the 
old one today,” he said. 

“Look how r it’s raining.” 

And then he went off to the 
office, and the hat w r as for¬ 
gotten. 

Dora thought no more about 
it till the next day. 

“ Which hat, Daddie ? ” she 
asked, running out into the hall. 
“ The sun’s shining today ; you 
can wear the new one.” 

Daddie laughed and said : 

“ All right. Bring it in,” 

“ It isn’t here,” cried Dora. 

Daddie looked at Mummie. 
She shook her head. 

“ The last time I saw it, 
Dora had it,” she said. 

“ I put it down on the sofa,” 
said Dora; “I haven’t seen 
it since.” 

Nor had anyone else, and 
Daddie went off to business, 
leaving them all hunting for it. 

They couldn’t find it any¬ 
where, and they gave it up at 
last, wondering if a tramp 
could have come in through the 
open door and stolen it away. 

That afternoon a lady came 
to tea, and w T as taken to see the 
chickens.. She admired them 
very much, and before she went 
Dora was sent into the dairy to 
fetch some eggs for her. 

Dora collected them, put 
them in a basket, and w r as 
turning to go out again when 
she heard a faint mewing. 

It came from under the table. 

Dora stooped down, and 
gave a cry of astonishment. 

There was the old cat, 
proudly mounting guard over 



a pretty group of newly-born 
kittens/ 

“ Mummie i Mummie ! ” 
Dora cried. “ Come and look 
at puss ! She’s got such a lot 
of kittens—and they*re all in 
Daddie*$ new hat! ” 

So the mystery was solved. 
Dora hadn’t been the only one 
to take a fancy to Daddie’s 
nice soft hat. Puss must have 
thought it w r ould make a 
splendid cradle for her babies, 
and had stolen it. for them* 
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THE CAT THAT LAUGHED * G.N. IN DARKEST AFRICA • SHIP UPSIDE DOWN 


• S • '• . • v'v 'V a - ~ \ 



In Plaei of Fog Slgnala—Thii new signal with' two lamps, 


the rays of which will penetrate any mist, i a to take the place 
of the oJd-fashloned fog signals with which we are familiar 


^The C.N. in the Cameroons—A native boy in what was 
formerly German West Africa finds the pictures of the CLN. 
very Interesting. * He looks eagerly each week for the paper 


.. | 


Great. Peace Memorial—This monument, Just erected at 
Blaine, on the border-line between Canada and the IKS.A*. 
commemorates a hundred years of peace. See page 5 

: ‘X.'' '-v.. 1 " 1 *- ;'• -X-.x . 



New Way of Weeding a River Bed—fn.'the New Forest a tractor and an agri¬ 
cultural cultivator are being used to clear a river bed of wesdSj as shown here. 


Sailing Ship Upside Down- 
off the Lizard, and drifted 


-A new French five-masted ship, the Captania Renny,capsized 
upside down, This picture shows a diving party alongside 
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